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SUNSHINE. 


FoR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
BY BEULAH. 


Ah! that precious, joyous, June-time, 
When the hills were all aglow 

With the light of early morning— 
And the meadows green below 

Shook their breezy, billowy mantles, 
Until all their dewy gems 

Sparkled in the rosy sunlight 
Like a queen's rich diadems, 


Sweet the vi-ion of that morning ! 
Even now before me rise 

All the wondrous scene of beauty 
That then greeted heart and eyes; 


Years have pasred, since that dear June- 


time, 
Yet I scem to see ax then; 
And the thrill of blissful longing, 
Wakens every pulse again. 


Sunshine flooded hill and valley ; 
Sunshine kissed the roaring stream ; 
As I went to meet my Sunshine, 
Half in earnest, half in dream, 
For some strange, sweet intuition ° 
Whispered, ‘‘ You shall meet her where 
Bloom the purest, whitest lilies, 
And the wild rose scents the air." 


Forth I wandered—but the shadow 
Of a skeleton of care, 

Closely hidden from the worldling, 
Shadowed e'’en that morn so fair; 

And I cried in bitter anguish, 
Father, give, oh, give me peace ! 

Let me drink of Lethe's waters ! 
Give my restless spirit ease. 


Scarcely had the shadow settled 
Over heart, and pulse, and brain, 
landscape 
throb, throb of pain, 
When a vision of such brightness, 
To my wondering eyes was given— 
That I closed my eyes half thinking 
I should open them in Heaven. 


Surely such a lovely being 
For this earth was all too bright, 
With her tresses like the sunlight, 
And her eyes of liquid light; 
With her cheeks just rosy tinted, 
Like the clouds at blush of morn, 
And a smile whose sunny radiance 
E’en an angel might have worn. 


And I named the lovely maiden, 
Half unconsciously, Sunshine ; 
And befvure the breath of winter, 
I had won her to be mine. 
And the skeleton has vanished, 
For the glory of her smile 
Keeps my heart light and my home bright, 
With its radiance all the while. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL, 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


AUTHOR OF “‘EAST LYNNE,” “‘THE RED 
COURT FARM,” &c., 


CHAPTER VII. 
ENTERING ON A NEW HOME. 


Summer weather had come in, and the | ance from his heart long and long a. 
heat and the dust of a windy day in early « 


June filled the London streets, The pave- 
ments were scorched below, the gusts reign- 
ed above; it was a relief to Thomas Kage 


when he turned into the shelter of one of | 


the railway-stations, to mect a train that 
came from the direction of Wales. 

Five minutes, and it steamed in. 
left Aberton in the moruing, and the journey 
had been uneventful. 


tlowly passed, and saw a young lady in deep 
mourning looking from the window of one. 
A cordial smile of greeting lighted up his 


tion. 

Death had been fin ling ite way to Chilling. | 
The good old Rector, Philip Annesley, had | 
not been mistaken in saying that his appa- | 
rently-renewed lease of life was a decep- | 
tive one, like unto a candle that shoots up | 
a bright spark before going out. Almost 
close upon the festivities of that Easter 
Monday, he had failed again, and Death 
came in to claim its ewn. 


The value of the living was but moderate | 


—barely three hundred a-year—and Mr. An- 
nesley for some ten yeara past had to keep a 
curate, and pay him out of it, besides other 
expenees, Until recently a sick sister had 
been partly dependent on him; he was in 
the habit of transmitting her ten pounds 
every quarter. The renovations to the par- 


sonage-houxe—which he had to make—had | 


cost a great deal; he was very charitable; 


and altogether his income had run away. | 


Nevertheless, pay of people were found 
to say he ought to have saved more, when it 
was heard how very slender a provision was 
left for his daughter. 

Not a provision at all, as the world would 
count it. When al' 1esources were gathered 
together, including the sum paid for the 


furniture by the new Rector, it was found | 


that she would have about thirty pounds a- 
year. Not a fraction more; if anything, 
rather less, She had been invited to take 
up her abode temporarily with some rela- 
tives in London, until—tu use the expression 


| forestalled in it.” 


It had | 


Mr. Kage regarded | 
ench first-class carriage attentively as it | 


eyes as he raised his hat to ber in recogni- 


| down to the Rock to-day on a long visit. I 


of the lady inviting her—she could turn her- 
self round; which, of course, meant, secure 
sone suitable employment. 
The new Rector appointed to the living of 
Chilling was the Honorable and Reverend 
Austin Rufort. It had been expected that 
he would be; and, for a wonder, everybody 
was satisfied. Mr. Rafort did not wish to 
hurry Miss Annesley from her home: had 
she chosen to remain in it fora twelvemonth 
she had been welcome; but when once 
things were settled, she thought it well to 
leave. Mr. Annesley had been dead about 
six weeks then. Accepting the invitation 
offered to her, she fixed the day of her jour- 
ney to London, and Thomas Kage bad been 
solicited to receive her at the station. 

| ** How kind it is of you to come and meet 

me !" she exclaimed in agladaccent. ‘* How 





“— kind!” 

| Expecting to meet none but strangers, 
half afraid of encounterin 
the great Babel, the sight of a face she knew 
struck upon her with joyous surprise, with 
more importance in fact than the slight cir- 

' curnstance deserved. To the low-spirited 
gir, full of duubts and shrinking, it really 

ad the appearance of a fortunate omen. 
| **Mrs, Annesley requested me to come; 


| she is not well herself, and her daughter is | 


scarcely old enough to be trusted at the sta- 
tion, Perhaps 
enough,” be added with a good-natured 
smile, as they walked together along the 
platform, and took up their standing to sce 
the luggage thrown out of the van. 

Sarah smiled too. ‘I have heard Mra. 
Dunn call her flighty.” 

‘** Precisely so. She is but a young girl, 
full of life and merriment. Mrs, Annesley, 
with her ill-health, is too grave a companion 
for her,” 

‘Mrs, Annesley has very ill-health, has 
she not ?” 

** She seems to be alwaysailing. She has 
nervous headaches, for one Justaos 
she is recovering from a severe attack of 
bronchitis,” 

** Are you vary intimate with them ?” 

‘* Not very. I happened to call last even- 
ing. Mrs. Annesley had been regrettin 
that she had no one but a servant to sen 
here to meet you, and I said perhaps I 
should do to come.” 

‘*T would rather have seen your face than 
anyone's,” spoke Sarah, with simple truth. 
* You do not know how much I dread 
strangers.” 

‘*In Mra. Annesley quite a stranger to 
you y” 

‘Very nearly so. Ten years ago my dear 
father and I were in London for five days, 
and stayed at their house—Mr. Annesley was 
alive then—and the following summer they 
came to us for a month at Chilling, with the 
little girl—a fair, sweet child of about seven, 
That is all the acquaintance I have had with 
them; we have not even corresponded, save 
on any extraordinary occasion; and I think 
it is very kind of Mrs, Annesley to invite 
me now.” 

‘““She could do no less,” said Thomas 
Kage. ‘“ Your father and her husband were 
brothers.” 

** Only balf-brothers. Mr. James Annes- 
ley was twenty years younger than papa, and 
they were not very cordial with each other. 
My dear father thought he had been much 
wronged in regard to the family property, 
which was left entirely to Mr. James Annes- 
ley; but it does not matter to recall that 
now. My good father put away the griev- 


” 





‘* Had Mrs. Annesley not invited you to 
stay with her, Mrs. Garston would,” he re 
marked, ‘I think she resents having been 


‘* There's my iuggage !” exclaimed Sarah. 
* Box the first coming out now.” 
‘* How many boxes have you ?” 
** Two, — | a small one. Mr. Rufort 
kindly said I might leave as much lumber as 
I liked at home until I saw what my plans 
would be. Is it not strange, Mr. Kage, that 
I and Lydia Dunn should cross each other ?” 
‘Cross each other!” he repeated, at a 
lows to understand what she meant. 
‘Don't you know ’—Mrs, Dunn is going 


am so sorry. Had she been in London, the 
great town night have seemed less strange 
to me. She is a widow now, you are 
aware?" 

** Yes; these four or five months past.” 
| Not until they were seated in the cab did 
| Thomas Kage speak of the loss she had sus- 
| tained, and of his deep sympathy with it; 
}and then only by a word or two. Those 
who feel the deepest say the least. She 
understood him, and the tears came into her 
| eyes: not very long ago he had gone through 
the same sorrow and suffering. 

Mrs. Annesley, the widow, lived in Para- 
dise-terrace. Fine substantial houses, but 
not to be compared to the mansions in the 

rand square adjoining—Paradise-square. 

homas Kage accompanied her into the 
house, and introduced her to its mistress, 
who left the fire-side and an easy-chair to 
receive her. 

She was four-and-fifty years of age, and 
she looked four-and-sixty. A cold, silent 
woman, with gray bair, straight black eye- 
brows, and a severe expression of face. Her 
heart was warmer than her manner, but 
neither would have set the Thames on fire; 
and sbe was well-meaning, wishing to do her 
duty by all. She was apt to tell people, if 
they inquired, that she never enjoyed a day's 


health: what with her ailments of one kind 


and another, and the giving way to them 
she perhaps never did Recently she had 


the bustle of | 


might say not steady | 


| all-in-all to their father; but, as it seemed, | small, and turned up to the skies ; 


| divided the 
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ASCENT OF THE PYRAMID OF CHEOPS. 


One of the first things which a traveller; this part of the world than in any other. 
in Egypt does on his arrival in Grand Cairo, | Ladies go up to the top of the Pyramids 
is to prepare for hia virit to the ** /’yramids | with ease, and with but Tittle danger. The 
of Sakhara.” ‘These stand within a few | view from the summit is quite charming, em- 
miles of the city, and require but little | bracing the view up and down the Nile 
exertion to visit them. The party starts | for a considerable distance, and the heau- 
usually about nine o'clock in the morn-|tiful city of Cairo, After the ascent the 
ing, 80 a8 to avoid, if possible, the scorch-| traveller usually makes a voyage of dis- 
ing heat of the sun, which, in this lati- | covery inside, in order to see the chamber 
tude, even in mid-winter, is quite op- | where the sarcophagus of King Cheops had 
pressive towards noon. The distance is| rested for so many centuries, and then he 
performed on donkeys, which are swifter | returns to the city, greatly pleased with his 
of foot and more convenient to ride in! visit, 











had been sent to the West Indies as clerk in 
a merchant's house there; he was getting 
on well, was married, and bad a prospect, it 
was understood, of a junior partnership. 


| been really ill, and would not feel recovered 
| for a long time. 
| Mrs. Annesley welcomed Sarah, her niece 
| one degree removed (if it may be called so), 
with as much cordiality a» a womun of her{ Sarah Annesley, resolutely rallying from 
cold and reserved nature could. She kissed | the passing sensation of faintness —for there 
her cheek, and said she was welcome, Sarah | lived not a young woman in the world lens 
| caught at the arm of Thomas Kage: for a) willing to give way than she—turned from 
| momentary faintness, quite unusual, stole; Mr. Kage to meet the young girl who had 
over her. ‘To ove who has bad a happy and | come up and waited. A bright fairy of 
beloved home of her own, the entering that | seventeen, with a profusion of fair hair that 
of a stranger is a bitter heart-sicknens, | she chore to wear in a shower of drooping 
Years and years ago--more thau you, my | curls, laughing blue eyes, and saucy fea 
reader, would care to say you can look back tures, She had no regular beauty what- 
to—Phtlip Annesley, a young wan keeping | ever, only the great charm that youth and a 
his first term at the Cambridge University, | kind of randomly-wild carelessness some 
heard with intense surprise and some natural | times impart. The hair was beautiful; the 
shock that hia father had married again. , laughing light-blue eyes were beautiful; and 
He had deemed that he and his sister were | there the boasting ended. The nose was 
the very 
he was mistaken, The new wife gained full | pointed chin was one of the most imperti 
ascendency; later she had one son born; ; nent ever seen, hhe was very little, not of 


aod when death, some twenty years after bee emallext account to look at, impudent | 


wards, took the old man, ber husband, it | to everybody about her except her mother, 
was discovered that he had bequeathed the and saucy to the rest of the world, But 
whole of his property to her, uncondition- | these saucy, piquant women often sway man 
ally. Inher turn she bequeathed it to her | with an iron hand, and render him help- 
own sou James; ignoring Philip, then the | les, 


incumbent of Chilling; ignoring the daugh | Sarah kissed ber involuntarily, and then 





ter, Mary, who had lived at home with her. | held her at arm's length, regarding ber with | 


Had James Annesley been a just and | quite a foud expression, The child (she 
right-fecling man, he would at once have | quite looked like one) wore a pretty black 


property into three shares, 


silk, with a white-lace edging on her neck, | 
| giving one each to his half-brother andj and black ribbons falling amidst her fair 


sister. He did nothing of the kind; he kept 
the whole; and Philip in bin heart resented 
it. Mary found a home with her brother 
Philip at Chilling, who was etill a single 
man, and remained so for some years after 
that. When he did marry, Mary left him; 
James wanted her then, for he bad married, 
and been left a widower with one little boy. 
Later by ever so many years, James married | 
again, the present Mrs. Annesley, now 
standing up to receive Sarah and Mr. Kage, 
and «he had one daughter 

I hope the account hax been clear, With 
so many people and interests and marriages 
to speak of, ideas are apt to vet a little com 
plicated. James Annesley, when he died, 
did not do as his father hal done—leave all 
he had to his wife unconditionally, The 
interest was to be hers for her life—a hand 
some income; at her death it would go to 
the two children, but not equally: his son 
by his first wife would take the larger share, 
the young girl the smaller 








hair. 

* Can this be little Belle? Bat perhaps I 
ought not to call her elle now ”" 

* Belle always,” spoke Mra. Annesley 
* Annabel only when I am seriously angry 
with her” 

* Ia that often?” put in Mr. Kaye 

Miss Belle, in answer to his question and 
emile, gave him a sharp flirting rap with her 
jet chain, But an imperceptible sigh broke | 
from Mra. Annesley; it secmed to imply | 
that she found her daughter more trouble 
some than perhaps Mr. Kage might have 
given credit for. It appeared nearly impos- 
nible to believe that that careles*, laughing, 
blue-eyed girl could be the daughter of the 
staid, stony, dark -browed woman; the one 
so redolent of light-hearted gayety, the 


other seeming never to have known it. Be 
tween thirty and forty when rhe married, 


Mra. Annesley had been already ret down as 


an ‘old maid” by the generoun world; she 
Perhaps Mra. | had certainly been #tiff and cold as any old 


Annesley felt aggrieved at this, but she had | maid can be; and though the reproach was 


no power to remedy it 
rapping her stick with ardor, told her to her 
face it was the only just thing James An- 
nealey ever did. The son, Walter Annesley, - 


Old Mra. Garston, | lifted from her, she remained stiff to the 
end, 
so—lay in manner more thar in heart, 


But the fault-—it has just been said 


** Will you show your cousin to her room, 


Belle?" spoke Mra, Annesley. ‘ Harriet 
will be there waiting, no doubt.” 

The first thin ina Belle did when she 
got outside the door was to plant herself at 
the foot of the stairs, i further pro- 
gress, and stare into cousin's face, 

“T remember you quite well; I remem- 
ber lot's of things when I was younger than 
perl but you are looking ever so much 

r J 


“Of course I am,” sald Sarah, “ It te 
ten years ago.” 
**Guod gracious! You must be getting 


an old woman,” 
I shall be thirty 


**Getting on that way. 
in three years,” 

‘How dreadful! When I get thirty it 
will be all ever, for I'd as soon be sixty at 
once, What I want to say is this—you are 
not gins to watch me?” 

*To watch you?” repeated Sarah, in a 
questioning tone, 

** Yes, to watch mo; to be a ep upon me. 
Because, if you are, I'll not stand it, 

‘*My dear child, I really do not know 
what you mean.” 

* Vester: when mamma was talk 
about my wildness, she sald how glad abe 
was you were coming, for she should ask 
you to look after me, and report to her all 
you saw amiss, Oh, you can't imagine 
what it is at home; she's like an old ludly - 
abbers looking after a flock of nuna, If my 
bedroom is in a meas, groans; if I buy a 
sash without first asking her, she nighe and 
says I'm on the high-road to ruin. erhaps 
I should be if I had an old duenna at my 
heels always to report ill of me; I'm sure 
I'd spend a crown then where I mow epee 
half one. The other day she nearly fainted 
because she came into atady and found 
all my oil-paint spilt on the carpet. You 
won't tell tales of me, will you?" 

** No; certainly not.” 

“That ia a promise?” said Miss Belle, 
with a stamp of her pretty foot. 

“Tt in; and I will keep it faithfully. 
There's the seal of it, Belle,” 

Sarah bent forward and kissed the bright, 
young face upturned to hers. Belle was a 
very siren; and she had some of a siron's 
attributes, besides fascination, 

Having seen Miss Annesley safely housed, 
Thomas K took his departure for Mra. 
Garaton's, He waa making the afternoon 
into a kind of holiday, and did not go back 
to his chambers; but it was getting late 


now. Mra, Garston had charged him to 
come and inform her all about Miss Annes- 
ley's arrival; and Thomas Kage, who had 
been in the habit of obeying her for many 


yoara almost as be did bis mother, insen- 
sibly did it more than ever now that that 
mother was gone. 

A — open vehicle on two wheels, with 
_—_ tiger taking care of the horse, 

before the gate as he reached it, Mr. 
Kage wondered whose they were, when the 
appearance of Captain Dawkes, jauntily 
treading the gravel-path, solved the prob- 
lem, The ant Captain had been making 
a call on the lady, whom he rather face- 
tiously styled the ‘ancient party” to his 
military friends, Not staying to shake bands 
with Mr. Kage, he ascended to his seat with 
a patronizing nod, touched the horse, and 
dashed away, bix purple whiskers more 
silken than ever, bis teeth whiter, his cheeks 
and himself altogether blooming. 
Aa Mr. Kage parsed in at the garden-gate, 
Mra, Garston met him in the pathway. On 
sunny days she was fond of being out of 
doors, and walked about the sheltered gar- 
den almost as firinly as she did twenty years 
before, never accepting help except from 
her stick, planted vigorously on the ground 
with every «tep she took. Therefore Tho 
mas Kage did not offer bis arm, but sim 
ply turned with her and kept by her side. 
| Ile was in deep mourning atill; the old lady 
| wore an enormous sun-bonnet of gray silk, 
| and a white lama shawl 

‘Did you see that turn-out?" were the 
firet casks she addressed to him, in allusion 
to the equipage just gone away; and, by 
| the tone, Thomas knew that it; or some 
thing else, had diepleased her, 
|} ** Yeu," he said. ‘* The horse ina high 
| mettled one; Captain Dawkes must take 
care of him in the more crowded streets" 

Captain Dawkes wae in feather again 
Mrs, Garston had prevailed upon herself to 
pay his debts and set him free, 1t was some 
three or four months ago now At tempo 
rary care in the world, he lived like a man 
of fortune, and paid visita to Mrs. Garston as 
often as he could force himaelf Wo the in 
thetion, 

** He has begun again.” 

The remark was given abruptly, and Tho 
mas Kage, whose thoughts had gone roving 
to other matters, ceally did not catch ites 
thread. 








** Bevun what, ma'am’ 
“Begun what? Why, to make more 
debts,” irascibly returned Mra. Garston, 


I'm apenking of Barby Dawkes. He has as 
much cause to set up that fine tandem as I 
have to set up a dandy horse. Where's the 
use of your laughing, Thomas Kage *" 

He was biting his lip, not to hide the 
smile—for he could but be open in all he 
did—but to prevent ite going on to a laugh 
Mr«. Garston would look curtous on a dandy- 
horse. 

‘It is not a tandem, ma'’am.’ 

**Itie a tandem! Why do you contra- 
dict’ It's a tandem that he has set up; be 
told meso to my face. There may be one 
horse in the shafts to-day, but he puts an- 
other on at times, and always in the coun- 
try. I wold him he'd lok more consistent 
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in a wheelbarrow drawn by two gray jack 


“If Captain Dawkes is tolerably cautious 
in other matters, be can afford to keep tro 
horses,” spoke Mr. Kage, who would wil- 
lingly have smoothed away displeasure from 
bis woret enemy. 

“If! Did you ever hear of Barby Dawkes 





bei cautious? I sect him free with the 
world last March. This is June; and I'd 
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me Don't you know that you are worth 
fifty thonsand of such men as Barnaby 
Dawkes ’" 

He emiled, and took out bis watch. It 
wanted half-en hour to ber usaal dinner 
hour, Mre Garston's invitations were com- 
mands, and might not be rejected when it 
war possible to acoede to them. 

“Thank you,” he said; “I will come 
back by six; but I expect « letter will be 


lay you the worth of these two houses, yours | waiting for me at home, and I may have to 


and mine, that he bas already made « string | 


} debts a yard loag: vow, then, Thomas | 
sad 
Fhomes Kage strolled on the lawn by the | 
old lady's side in silence. He thought 't- 
uite probable that the already -contracted 
bite might be two yards long, instead of 
one; but be would not eay so. 
“I told Barby what it would be I told 
Kesiah that my setting him free, if I did do 
it, would only be the signal for him to be 
o again, and run up fresh liabilities, and 
f ja doing it. Don't tell me!" 


“Tew he says he is not?” 
° He'd not say he is to me, be you sure 
of that; but I 


ave warned bim, and take | 
you notice of it, Thomas Kage 


When he | 
stood up before me riniling, not five minutes | 
ago, | warned him a» plainly as words can 
do it. ‘Run ‘em up,’ | raid to him, * ron up 
a cartlosd of ‘em, if you choose, Barby 
Dawkes, bat you may find it much harder 
to get me to discharge ‘em than you have 
done.’ Whatever comes of it, he can't say | 
I didn't warn him. There’ I ehall wit 
down” | 
Bhe took ber seat on a green bench under | 
a fine old spreading tree, Mr. Kage placed 
himeelf by ber, and began speaking of the 
arrival of Miss Annesley from Chilling. It 
was rather @ sore subject with Mra. Gare 
ton: firrt, because Sarah Annesicy had been 
left without provision; and seeundly, that 
she had been forestalied by Mra. Annesley 
in the invitation to stay in London. 
“Thirty poun!ls a year, perhaps under, 
it!” commented the old lady, striking her | 
stick sharply on the soft grass, ‘Philip An 
nerley had three hundred a-year, and a | 
house to live in, and might have done bet- | 
ter for her. We were playfellows together | 
when we were children, he and 1; but [ was | 
the elder by some five years, | remember | 
once a mad cow ran after us, and we leaped 
a dwarf wall, and scrambled through a 


thick Dlackberry-hedge. You'd not think 
it now.” 

** You could not do it now,” was bia an 
w 


er. 

“TP thongbt Phillip would have had more 
sense: bis brains were sharp asa boy. No 
body should live up to their income if they've 
children to provide for; mark you that, | 
Thomas Kage. But I hope it will be a long | 
while before you put yourself in the way of 
having any.” 

A very conscious flush crossed bix chook 
W thin the last day or two a possible view 
of adyancement had been laid before him; 
and, 'f he accepted it--and Caroline Kage 

| wonder he could stomach that invita 
tion of Mra, Annesley'’s!" came the interrup 
tion to hie thoughts in the quaint lanzuage 
of the old lady, which belonged to a bygone 
day. “Ido; and I don't think ber father 
would have liked her to, neither, If ever 
man was ill-used among ‘em, he was, Philip 
Annesl y wae brought up to think he'd sue 
coed to the half of bie father’s property, and 
his sister to the otber half, Old Annesley 
marries again, drivele on for twenty years in 
his tiyht keeping under his new wife's 
thumb, and then dies and leaves every shil 
ling to Aer non James, It's all very well to 
say Philip forgave ‘em, as a good clergyman 
and Christian should; bat I'll be whipped if 
he must not have been an uncommon good 
ove to do it.” 

* T think he was that, Mra. Garston.” 

*Tdon't say the present Mra Annesley, 
James's widow, had any hand in the in | 
ustice, she didn't know ‘em at the time, 
Cat rhe became James's wife afterwards, 
and that would have been enough to make 
rome people resent iton her as belonging to 
them Khe enjoys the money too-—seven 
hundred a year, Thomas.” 

‘Te itso much as that ’" 

Tt in that im bard income, my dear; and 
there was furniture, and plate, and accumu 
lated money besides James did mot make | 
quite -o unjust a will as his wretched old 
father: he left hin wife a life-ioterest only; 
at ber death the son in the West Indies gets | 
four hundred a vear of it; the girl three ; 
the furniture and things to go as Mre, An 
nesley chooses And we need not speculate 
upon whe ll get that, considering the girl is 
her danghter, the young man only her step. | 
But James never remembered the 
suppresved claims of the Phiip Anneslevs , 
and Taay Pd not have aoeepted an invita. | 








fon 


tion from any of the lot, had T been Philip's | 
daughter, What does she say alouwt those | 
Kages ) 

Phe transition of subject wasabrupt Tho 
mas, who bad been sitting in a reverie, his 
eyes bent on the grass, hearing and not hear 
jog, booked up | 

‘What Kages, ma'am ’" 

Mrs. Garston lifted her stick as if she had 
amind toetrike him, bringing it down on 
the grass with a thump 

“If you get into the habit of useless 
cavilling, Thomas Kage, you'll bear a bit of 
my mind, I mean those Kages down at 
Chilling the woman with the affectation 
and the smelling bottles, Ler soft voice is 
as falee as Barby Dawkes’s smile when he 
tells me he is living within his income. / 
knew ber as Caroline Gunse, and what she 
war, and her daughter takes after her. Did 
I ever know any other Kages, pray, but 
them, except yourself and your dear mother ! 
Do gow know any *" 

+* Ne.” 

* Very well, then, why need you ask me 
what Kages? What does Sarah Annesley 
way about them ?" 

“She said nothing to me, except that 
they are all well, Miss Annesley will come 
and see herself to-morrow She is 
vexed at one thing—that Mre. Dunn abould 
have gone down home just at this time, and 
regrets her absence very much.” 

“A fine thing ake is to reg et)” ecornfully 
a she Mra. Garston | 

“1 fancy Miss Annesley was particularly 
intimate with her when she was Lydia 
Canterbury; more so than with the other 
sisters’ 

* Then why couk! pot Lydia Dunn have | 
i of Ser visit Lome fora woek, and stayed | 

ere to ive ber?” sensibly spoke Mis 
Garston Perhaps she cares for Lydia 
Dunn more than Lydia Dunn cares for | 
her, My opinica is, if you wish to know | 
it, that Mrs. Lyia Dunn never cared for 
anybody but her own blessed self, Now, | 
then! and you may tell Philip Annesiey's 
daughter that leay it. Where are you going, 
Thomas!" 

* Home.” 





you 


mind 


| wante 


jeand dollars for a novel 
the poet reeeived for the literary labors of a 


write af anewer to it.” 

It was there. When he got home, the 
letter was staring him in the face. He 
opened it, not rly, but slowly and 
thoughtfully, as if fi were big with some 
momentous fate that he felt half-afraid to 
read of. 

A proposition had been made to Thomas 
Kage to go out to India. An influential 
friend, the Earl of Eleter, had obtained the 
promise of an appointment for bim there, 
and Mr Kage was expecti the bona-fide 
offer of it daily. He thought perhaps this 
letter contained it; but he found he was 
mistaken, that he would have to wait yet 
for some days. Holding the letter open atill 
when read, for it must be replied to, he eat 
ip doubt and deep reflection. 

Not in doubt as to whether the offer would 
come--of that he was as sure as he could 
be; but in doubt whether or not to accept it 
when it came. He had not made up bis 
In good truth, he was advancing so 
slowly in his profession—the case frequently 
with young barrieters—that he had grown 
disheartened 
and his moderate household in necessaries; 
aud Lady Kage, as may be remembered, had 
provided for the year's rent; but of pros- 
pects he seemed to have none, The ralary 


lof the appointment in India would com 


menoce at seven hundred a-year, and go on 
inctearing. 

Had there been no one in the question but 
himeelf, he would not have hesitated one 
moment over the decision—to reject it. To 
go to India, or to any other country, for an 
indefinite number of years, would seem to 
him po better than banishment. Some men 
like to go w-reving; he did not. He loved 
his own country; he loved his profession, 
and looked forward to rise in it in time. In 
time there was the difficulty. 

For there existed something that he loved 
better than all Caroline Kage. If he re- 
mained at home, there appeared little chance 
of bia ever telling that love. He could not 
expect her to wait years and years, until 
fortune came to him; or, if she would, her 
mother would certainly not allow ber. But 
if he closed with this offer to go to the Fast 
when it should be made, he thought he 
might without breach uf honor ask her to 
go with him, 

That she loved him with her whole being 
he knew. Had he doubted before, her con 
duct at Easter, whon he was at Chilling, was 
sufficient to show it to him, His heart was 
at rest; a voft glow stole across his thin 
cheeks, a ten ter light into his eyes in think- 
ing of ber, Even now, aa he saat there, his 
every pulse was beating with happiness It 
is true, she had not written to him once 
since Raster; but he knew the fault lay with 
Mrs, Kage. Oh, if she, if they should deem 
this Indian project worth entering upon! 
And he might take her out with him, his 
wife! Tle fully believed it might be so 

And Thomas Kage began to pen an answer 
to the letter in’ bie baud, the whole world, 
to his entranced sight, seeming to be flooded 
with an atmosphere of brightness, 

(To BE CONTINUED ) 


Literary Compensation. 

*“T may state, singular as it may appear 
in these dave, Mr. Halleck never received 
any compensation for the poems he con- 
tributed to the Evening Post, National Ad 
vocate, and other journals and magazines, 
extending over a period of nearly twenty 
years—years during which his most admired 
productions were published, Halleck ap 
pears to have written with the most unsel 
fil indifference to fame or pecuniary re 
ward, for, up to the year 1839, neither on 
the tithe pages of his published volumes, nor 
with his single contributions to the press, 
did his name appear, For * The Croakers' 


neither he nor Dr Drake ever reecived the | 


slightest pecuniary reward, nor did they de 
sire any. They were at the time both young 
men, the one in affluent cirenmatances by 
mariage with the daughter of an opulent 
merchant; the other im the receipt of a 
good salary, and with but few and modest 
Those were not the days, at least 
in New York, when authorship was a profit- 


jable profession, as is the case at present 


with many of its members—daya when a 
popular preacher is paid twenty-five thou 


a larger sum than 


lifetume 
* Truly the world is somewhat changed 
since John Milton sold the lines of * Para 


| dine Lost’ at something less than a farthing 


apicoe, taking his substantial pay in a dratt 
on posterity, payable after death, with in 
terest; Samuel Johnson ate his din 
ners behind the screen in Cave's parlor, back 
of the shop, because he was too mach out 
at the elbows to be presentable ata trades 
man's table; Oliver Goldsmith was 
penning an animated romance on * Animated 


aioe 


sihoe 


Nature,’ at just shillings enough per sheet | 


to keep the bailiffs from his door; and since 


the tragic termination of poor Chatterton's | 


too brief career, Certainly the leading au 
thors of to-day 
the real autocrats of literature-—have no 
longer occasion to forgive Napoleon bis mis 
deeds, as Tom Campbell did, on the ground 
that he shot a bookseller, They are now 
masters of the situation and lords in the 
a cendant; and po longer, as of old, retain- 
ers of the bookeeller, but the bookseller 
must wait, hat in hand, on the bookmaker 
Authors, even of the second class, may now 
most truly say ‘Nous arene change tout 
cela Lave of Hubeck, 


ne 


CH A San Francisco despatch states that 


singular white aud red lights have appeared | 
in the «ky for several nights recently, and a | 


magnificent meteor fell while they were 
brightest. Passengers on the steamship 


China say the lights were very brilliant at | 


aca 

t@ The poor children of this city are 
largely interested in the peach kernel trade. 
They extract the kernels from the * stone,” 


pat them upon strings, or threads, in bunches | 
jnumbering from one to five bundred, and 


sell them to the druggists, The price is one 
cent a hundred, and an industrious gleaner 
might, possbly, collect, crack, and stiing 
five hundred in a day; so that those urchins 
in the trade are not likely to be called on to 
pay income tax. The kernels are used, 
principally, for making alcoholic ‘* bitters,” 
and are chiefly valuabie for the hydrocianic 


* You are not; you are going to dive with | acid to be procured from them. 


He got enough to keep him | 


~or, as they may be termed, | 
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Notice.--Correspondents should always 


safe keeping or return of any manuscript. 
a. 


BACK ANUNBERS, 


portions of * Tne Last or THE INCcAB,” by 
Gustave Aimard, Also a large variety of 
short stories, miscellaneous articles, &c. 


—— = 
INDUCEMENTS. 
In the way of new Novelets we an- 
nounce: 


George Canterbury's Will; 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, author of * East 
Lynne,” “ Roland Yorke,” &e. 


A Family Falling. 


BY ELIZABETH PRESCOTT, Author of 
** Between Two,” &e. 


With oTrnkRn NOVELETS (now being pre- 
| pared) and Suont Stories, by a number 
of able writers, 

We also give a large amount of Interest- 
ing and Instructive matter, in the way of 
SketTcuns, Hreroricar Facts, News, Aa- 
KICULTURAL INFORMATION, &e., &e. 

A copy of either of our large and beauti- 
ful steel Engravings—‘‘ The Song of Home 
at Sea,” ** Washington at Mount Vernon,” 
** One of Life's Happy Hours,” or ‘* Everett 
in His Library”—will be given to every full 
($2.50) subscriber, and also to every person 
sending on aclub. Members of a Club, wish- 
ing an Engraving, must remit one dollar ex- 
tra. These engravings, when framed, are 
beautiful ornaments for the parlor or li- 
brary. ‘* The Song of Home at Sea,” is the 
new engraving, prepared especially for this 
year, at a cost for the mere engraving alone, 
of nearly $1,000! 

When it is considered that the yearly terms 
of Tur Post are so much lower than those of 





any other First-class Literary Weekly, we 
think we deserve an even more liberal sup 
port from an appreciative public than we 
have ever yet received, And our prices to club 


subscribers are so low, that if the matter is 


properly explained, very few who desire a 


literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at 
once, and thank the getter-up of the club 


| for calling the paper to their notice. 
For TrkuMa see head of editorial column, 


George Canterbury's Will; 

By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, author of * East 
LYNNE,” * RoLanp Yorke,” * Tur Rep- 
Count Fan,” &e. 

In Tuk Post for Jaly 24th, we com- 
| menced a new Serial with the above title, by 
| our gifted contributor, Mra, Henry Wood. 

This will be an excellent opportunity to 
commence subscriptions to The Post. We 
shall print an extra edition of the early num- 
but those who wish it 
would do well to apply as soon as possible. 


bers of this story 


> 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

PeTens's Musical MONTHLY for August. 

Published by J. L. Peters, 198 Broadway, 

| New York. 

| ArrLeton's JouRNAL, Monthly Part. 

| No, 4. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 

| New York; and also for sale by D. Ashmead, 


Philada. 
| _ > —-— 





ae may be made up of the paper | 
—and are ar 


ap «clad will receive the Pre- | 


keep copies of any manuscripts they may. 
rend to us, in order to avoid the possibility | 
of lons; as we cannot be responsible for the | 





Tur Post to May 20th, containing the early | 





| 

SCARCITY OF WATER IN PHILADELPHIA. 
~The water in the basin at Fairmount is | 
slowly decreasing, and at the dam the level | 
has receded six inches below the breast- 
work. The greatest economy in the use of | 
the Schuylki!! water is therefore ab-olutely 
necessary. The trouble is that although | 
there is a large supply yet of water, the | 
water is raised by water power, which 
wastes about twenty gallons of water to) 
every one put up in the reservoir. 


| (#7 The drought is so severe in the vi-| 
einity of Richmond, Va., that the forest 
trees are dying. For seventy-cight days 
enough rain has not fallen thoroughly to wet 
the ground. 

t# The colored waiters of the Interna- 
tional Hotel, Niagara Falls, recently muti- 
nied because a white cook was employed. 
Ao assault was made upon the cook, which 

| resulted in the discomfiture of the waiters. 


| her never to be under+tood till re 








LORD AND LADY BYRON. 

The last great sensation in the literary 
world, is the publication in the Atlantic 
Monthly for September, of an article by 
Mra. Harriet Beecher Stowe, giving Lady 
Byron's version of the reasons which led to 
ber separation from Lord Byron. Mrs. Stowe 
saya: — 

“* The circumstances which led the writer 
to England at a certain time originated a 
friendship and correspondence with Lady 
Byron, which was always regarded as one of 
the greatest acquisitions of that visit, On 
the sion of a d visit to England, in 
1856, the writer received a note from Lady 
Byron, indicating that she wished to have 
some private, confidential conversation u 
important subjects, and inviting her for 
purpose to epend a day with ber at her coun- 
try seat near London. The writer went and 
spent a day with Lady Byron alone, and the 
object of the invitation was explained to 
her. Lady Byron was in such a state of 
health that ber physicians had warned ber 
that she had very little time to live. She 
was engaged in those duties and retrospec- 
tions which every thoughtful person finds 
necessary, when coming deliberately and 
with open eyes to the boundaries of this 
mortal life. At that time there was a cheap 
edition of Byron's work in contemplation, in- 
tended to bring bis writings into circulation 
among the masses, and the pathos arising 
from the story of his domestic miafortunes 
was one great means relied on for giving it 
corrency (Y) Under these circumstances, 
some of Laly Byron's friends had proposed 





| the question to her, whether she had not a 


responsibility to society for the truth; whe- 
ther the did right to allow these writings to 
gain influence over the popular ~~ 4 by 


| giving a silent consent to what she knew to 
Lady Byron's whole | 


be utter falsehoods, 
life had been parsed in the most heroic self- 





abnegation and self-sacrifice, and she had | 
now to consider whether one more act of | 


self-denial (”) was not required of her before 
leaving this worll—namely, to declare the 


absolute truth, vo matter at what expense | 


to her own feelings. 


Fur thi« reason it was | 
We can still supply the back numbers of | her desire to recount the whole history to a 


person of another country, and entirely out | 


of the sphere of personal and local feelings 
which might be supposed to influence those 
in the country and station in life where the 
events — happened, in order that she 
might be helped by such a person's views in 
making up an opinion as to her own duty. 
The interview had almost the solemnity of a 
death-bed avowal. Lady Byron stated the 
facts which have been embodied in this arti- 
cle, and gave to the writer a paper contain- 
ing brief memoranda of the whole, with the 
dates affixed. - 


LADY BYNON'S ESTIMATE OF UER MUSBAND'S 
CHARACTER, 

‘* We have already spoken of that singular 
sense of the reality of the spiritual world 
which seemed to encompass Lady Byron du- 
ring the last part of her life, and which had 
made her words and actions seem more like 
those of a blessed being detached from 
earth than of an ordinary mortal. All per 
modes of looking at things, all her motives 
of action, all her involuntary exhibitions of 
emotion, were so high above any common 
level, and so entirely regulated by the most 
unworldly causes, that it would seem difli- 
cult to make the ordinary world understand 
exactly how the thing seemed to lie before 
her mind, What impressed the writer more 
strongly than anything else was Lady Byron's 
perfect conviction that her husband was 
now a redeemed spirit; that he looked back 
with pain and shame and regret on all that 
was unworthy in bis past life; and that if 
he could speak or act in the case, he would 
desire to prevent the further circulation of 
base Ase at and of seductive poetry, 
which had been made the vehicie of morbid 
and unworthy passions. Lady Byron's ex- 
pepe had led her to apply the powers of 
ner strong philosophical mind to the study 
of mental pathology, and she had become 
satisfied that the solution of the painful 
problem which first occurred to her as a 
young wife was, after all, the true one— 
namely, that Lord Byron had been one of 








| 
| 


| 


those unfortunately constituted persons in | 


whom the balance of nature is so critically 
hung that it is always in danger of dipping 
towards insanity, and that in certain periods 
of his life he 
fluence of mental disorder as not to be fully 
responsible for his actions, She went over 
with a brief and clear analysis, the history 
of his whole life as she had thought it out 
during the lonely musings of her widowhood, 
She dwelt on the ancestral causes which 
gave him a nature of exceptional and dan- 
gerous susceptibility, She went through 
the mismanagements of bis childhood, the 
history of his school-days, the influence of 
the ordinary school course of classical read- 
ing on such a mind as his, She sketched 


was so far under the in- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


boldly and clearly the internal life of the | 


young men of the time as she with her purer 
eyes had looked through it, and showed how 
habits, which with less susceptible fibre and 
coarser strength of nature were tolerable for 
his companions, were deadly to him, un- 
hinging his nervous system, and intensify- 
ing the dangers of ancestral proclivities. 
Lady Byron expressed the feeling, too, that 


the Calvanistic theology,as hear’ in Scotland, | 


had proved in this case, as it often does in 
certain minds, a subtle poison, He never 
could either disbelieve or become reconciled 
to it, and the sore problems it proposes em- 
bittered his spirit against Christianity. 

*** The worst of it is, I do believe,’ he would 
often say with violence, when he had been 
employing all his powers of reason, wit, and 
ridicule upon these subjects. 

* Through all this sorrowful history was 
to be seen, not the care of a slandered wo- 
man to make her story good, but the pathetic 
anxiety of a mother who treasures every 
particle of hope, every intimation of good, 
in the son whom she cannot cease to love. 
With indescribable resignation she dwelt on 
those last hours, those words addressed to 
ated in 
eternity. But all this she looked upon as 
forever past; believing that, with the drop- 
ping of the earthy life, these morbid im- 
pulses and influences ceased, and that higher 
nature which he often so beautifully ex- 
pressed in his poems became the triumphant 
one, While speaking on this subject, ber 
— ethereal face became luminous with a 

eavenly radiance; there was something so 
sublime in her belief in the victory of | ans 


| over evil, that faith with her secmed to 


have become sight. She seemed so clearly 
to perceive the divine ideal of the man she 
had loved and for whose salvation she had 
keen called to suffer and labor and pray, 
that all memories of bis past unworthiness 
fell away and were lost. Her love was 
never the doting fondness of weak women, 
it was the appreciative and discriminating 
love by which a bigber nature recognized 
godlike capabilities under all the dust and 


' pance and frame 





defilement of mieuse and passion; and she 
never doubted that the love, which in ber 
was #0 strong that no injury or insult could 
shake it, was yet stronger in the God who 
made her capable of such a devotion, a: d 
that in Him it was accompanied by powcr 
to subdue all things to iteelf. 

WHY THE STORY {8 GIVEN TO THE WORLD. 


“The writer was so impressed and ex- 
cited by the whole scene and recital that 
she begged for two or three days to delibe- 
rate, before forming any opinion. She took 
the memoranda with ber, returned to Lon- 
don, and gave a day or two to the considera- 
tion of the subject. The decision which she 
made was chiefly influenced by her reve- 
rence and affection for Lady Byron. She 
seemed so frail, she had suffered so much, 
she stood at such a height above the com- 
prehension of the coarse and common world 
that the author had a feeling that it wou 
almost be like violating a shrine, to ask her 
to come forth from the sanctuary of a silence 
where she had so long abode and plead her 
cause, She wrote to Lady Byron that while 
this act of justice did seem to be called for, 
and to be in some respects most desirable, 
yet, as it would involve so much that was 

inful to her, the writer considered that 

swiy Byron would be entirely justifiable in 
leaving the truth to be disclosed after her 
death, and recommended that all the facts ne- 
cessary should be put in the hands of some 
person, to be so published! Years passed 
on. Lady Byron lingered four years after 
this interview, to the wonder of her phy- 
sicians and al! her friends, After Lady By- 
ron’s death the writer looked anxiously, 
hoping to see a memoir of the person whom 
she con-ivered the most remarkable woman 
that England had produced in the century, 
No such memoir bas appeared on the part 
of her friends; and the mistress of Lord 
Byron bas the ear of the ——. and is sow- 
ing far and wide unworthy slanders, which 
are eagerly gathered up and read by an un- 
discriminating community. There may be 
family reasons in England which prevent 
Lady Byron's friends from speaking; but 
Lady Byron bas an American name and an 
Amcrican existence, and reverence for pure 
womanhood is, we think, a national charao- 
teristic of the American, and, ©o far as this 
country is concerned, we feel that the pub- 
lic should have this refutation of the slan- 
ders of the Countess Guiccioli's book.” 


The following is the serious charge made 
to Mrs. Stowe by Lady Byron: — 

A DARK SECRET REVEALED. 

From the height at which he might have 
been happy as the husband of a noble wo- 
man he fell into the depths of a secret adul- 
terous intrigue with a blood relation, so 
near in consanguinity that discovery must 
have been utter ruin and expulsion from 
civilized society. From henceforth this 
damning guilty secret became the rulin 
force iu his life, holding him with a morbi 
fascination, yet filling him with remorse and 
anguish and insane dread of detection. Two 
years after his refusal by Miss Milbanke his 
various friends, seeing that for some cause 
he was wretched, pressed marriage upon 
him. Marriage has often been represented 
as the proper goal and terminus of a wild 
and dissipated career, and it has been sup- 
posed to be the appointed mission of good 
women to receive wandering prodigala, with 
all the rags and disgraces of their old life 
upon them, and put rings on their hands 
and shoes on their feet, and introduce them, 
clethed and in their right minds, to an 
honorable career in suciety, Marriage was 
therefore universally recommended to Lord 
Byron by his numerous friends and well- 
wishers; and so he determined to marry, 
and, in an hour of reckless desperation, sat 
down and wrote proposals to two ladies, 
One was declined, The other, which was 
accepted, was to Miss Milbanke, The world 
knows well that he had the gift of expres- 
sion, and will not be surprised that he wrote 
a very beautiful letter, and that the woman 
who had already learned to love him fell at 
once into the snare. 


TREACHERY AT THE ALTAR, 

There is no reason to doubt that Byron 
was, as hg relates in his Dream, profoundly 
agonized and agitated, when he stood before 
G.«i’s altar, with the trusting young creature 
whom he was leading toa fate so awfully 
tragic; yet it was not the memory of Mary 
Chaworth, but another guilty and more 
damping memory that overshadowed that 
hour. The moment the carriage doors were 
shut upon the bridegroom and the bride, the 
paroxysmn of remorse aud despair—unre- 
pentant remorse and angry despair—broke 
forth upon her gentle bead, 

**You might have saved me from this, 
madam! You had all in your power when 
1 offered myself to you first. Then you 


| might have made me what you pleased ; but 


now you will find that you have married a 
devil [" 

In Miss Martineau's sketches, recently 
published, is an account of the termination 
of this wedding journey, which brought 
them to one of Lady Byron's ancestral 
country seats, where they were to spend 
the honeymoon. Miss Martineau says: At 
the altar she did not know that she was a 
sacrifice ; but before sunset of that winter 
day she knew it, if a judgment may be 
formed from her face and attitude of despair 
when she alighted from the carriage on the 
afternoon of her marriage day. It was not 
the traces of tears which won the sympathy 
of the old butler, who stood at the open 
door, The bridegroom jumped out of the car- 
riage and walked away. The bride alighted 
onl came up the steps alone, with a counte- 

nized and listless with 
evident horror end deupals. The old ser- 
vant longed to offer his arm to the young, 
lonely creature, as an assurance of sympathy 
and protection. From this shock she cer- 
tainly rallied, and soon. Phe pecuniary dif- 
ficulties of her new home were exactly what 
a devoted spirit like bers was fitted to en- 
counter. Her husband bore testimony, after 
the cotastense. that a brighter being, a 
more sympathizing and agrecable companion, 
never blessed any man’s home. When he 
afterwards called her cold and mathemati- 
cal, and over-pious, and so forth, it was 
when public opinion had gone against him, 
and when bc had discovered thac her fidelity 
and mercy. her silence and magnanimity, 
might be relied on, so that he was at full 
liberty to make his part zood, as far as she 
was concerned, Silent she was even to her 
own parents, ——— — she ani- 
mously spared. She did nut act rashiy in 
weer A him, though she had been most rash 
in marryiog him. 

THE DREADFUL SECRET DISCOVERED. 

But there came an hour of revelation—an 
hour when, in a manner which left ro kind 
of room for doubt, Lady Byrou saw the full 
depth of the abyss of infamy which her 
marriage was expected to cover, and under 
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stood that she was expected to be the cloak 
and accomplice of this infamy. Many wo- 
mea would bave been utterly crushed br 
such a dirclosure; some would have fied 
from him immediately, and exposed and de- 
nounced the crime, Lady By ron did neither. 
When all the hope of womanhvod had died 
out of ber hcart there arose within ber, 
stronger purer, and brighter, that immortal 
kind of love such as Gol fecls for the sin- 
ner—the love of which Jesus spoke and 
which bokd« the one wanderer of more ac- 
count than the ninety an! nine that went 
not astray. She wwould ncither leave her 
husband nor betray him, nor yet would she 
for one moment justify his sin; and hence 
came two years of convulsive struggle, in 
which sometimes, for a while, the good 
angel seemed to gain ground, and then the 
evil one returned with sevenfold vehe- 
mence. Lord Byron argued his case with 
himself and with her, with all the his- 
tries of his powerful mind. He repudiated 
Christianity as authority, asserted the right 
of every buman being to follow out what he 
called ‘‘the impulses of nature.” Subse- 
quently he introduced into one of his dramas 
the reason by which he justified himself in 
incest. In the drama of ‘ Cain,” Adah, the 
+ mapas and the wife of Cain thus addresses 
m: 


“Cain! walk not with this spirit. 
Bear with _— we have boruc, and love 
me— 

Love thee. 

Lucifer. More than thy mother and thy 

sire? 

Adah, Ido, Is that a sin too? 

Lucifer. No, not yet: 
It one day will be in your children, 
Adah What! 


Must not my daughter love her brother 
Enoch ¥ 
Lucifer. Mot as thou lovest Cain. 
Adah, O, my God! 
Shall they not love and bring forth things 
that love 
Out of their love? have they not drawn 
their milk 


Out of this bosom ? was not he, their father, 
Born of the same, sole womb, in the same 


hour 

With me ? did we not love each other ? and 
In multiplying our being multiply 
Things which will love each other as we love 
Them ’—And as I love thee, my Cain ! go not 
Forth with this spirit; he is not of ours. 

Lucifer. The sin I speak of is not of my 

making, 

And cannot be a sin in you,—whate'er 
It seems in those who will replace ye in 
Mortality. 

Adah, What is the sin which is not 
Sin in iteelf ? can circumstance make sin 
Of virtue ’ if it doth, we are the slaves 
Of...” 


THE EFFECT UPON THE WIFE, 


Lady Byron, though slight and almost in- 
fantine in her ily presence, had the soul, 
not only of an angelic woman, but of a 
strong, reasoning man. It was the writer's 
lot to know her at a period when she formed 
the personal aquaiutance of many of the 
very first minds of England ; but, among all 
with whom this experience brought her in 
connection, there was none who impressed 
ber so strongly as Lady Byron. There was 
an almo-t supernatural power of moral divi- 
nation, a grasp of the very highest and most 
comprebeusive things, that made her light- 
est opinions singularly impressive. No doubt 
this result was wrought out in a great de- 
gree from the anguish and conflict of these 
two years, when, with no one to help or 
counsel her but Almighty God, she wrestled 
and struggled with fiends of darkness for 
the redemption of her husband's soul. She 
followed him through all bis sophistical 
reasonings with a keener reason. She be- 
sought and implored, in the name of bis 
better nature, and by all the glorious thigys 
that he was capable of being and doing; and 
she had just power enough to convulse, and 
shake, and agonize, but not power enough 
to subdue. 

BYRNON'S SISTER, 


The person whose relations with Byron 
had been so disastrous, also, in the latter 
years of her life felt Lady Byron's loving 
and ennobling influences, and in her last 
sickness and dying hours looked to her for 
consolation and help. 

There was an unfortunate child of sin, 
born with the curse upon her, over whese 
wayword nature Lady Byron watched with a 
mother's tenderness. She was the one who 
could have patience when the patience of 
everyone else failed; and though her task 
was a difficult one, from the strange, abnor- 
mal propensities to evil in the object of her 
cares, yet Lady Byron never faltered and 
never gave over, until death took the re- 
sponsibility from her hands, (Mra, Stowe 
docs not say directly whose child this was. ) 


THE DEATH OF THE PORT. 


During all this trial, strange to say, her 
belief that the good ia Lord Byron would 
finally conquer was unshaken, Toa friend 
who said to her, “‘Oh! how could you love 
him!” rhe answered, briefly, ‘* My dear, 





there was the angel in him.” It i« in usall. 
It was in this angel that she had faith. It | 
was for the deliverance of thie angel from | 
degradation and shame an) sin that she un- 
ceasingly prayed, She reat every work that 
Byron wrote—read it with a deeper know- 
le’ge than any human being but herself 
could possess, The ribaldry and the obscenity, | 
and the insults with which he strove to| 
make ber ridiculous in the world, fell at her | 
pitying feet unheeded. When he broke away | 
from all this unworthy life to devote bim- 
self to a manly enterprise for the redemp- 
tion of Greece, she thought that she saw 
the beginning of an auswer to ber prayers. | 
! 


Evex although one of his la’e*t acts concern- 
ing her was to repeat to Laly Ble+ington 
the folse accusation which -made Lay By- 
ron the autbor of all his errors, she still bad 
hopes from the one step takeu in the right 
direction. In the midst of these hopes came | 
the news of his sudden death. On his death- | 
bed it is well known that be called bis confi- | 
dential Engli-h servant to him, aod said to | 
him, ** Goto my sister—tel!l her—go to Lady | 
Byron—you will see her, and any—" Here | 
followed twenty minutes of indistinct mut- 
tering, in wuich the names of his wife, 
daughter, and sister frequently occurred. 
He then said, ** Now I have told you all.” | 

“My lord,” replied Fletcher, “‘ 1 have 
not understood a word your lordship has 
been saying.” 

**Not understand me?” exclaimed Lord | 
Byron, with a look of the utmost distress, | 
‘what a pity! then it is tov late—all is | 
over!” He atterwards, says Moore, tried | 
to utter a few words, of which none were) 
intelligible except * my sister—my child.” 

When Fletcher returned to London, Lady | 
Byron sent fur him, and walked tue room in 
convulsive struggles to repress ber tears and | 
role, while she over aud over again strove | 


| mutilate thems Ives for 


to elicit something from him which should 
enlighten her upon what that last message 
bad been; but in vain—the gates of eternity 
were sbut in her face, and pot a word had 
passed to tell ber if he hal repented. For 
all that, La y Byron never doubted bis sal- 
vation. Ever before her, during the few re- 
maining years of her widowhood, was the 
image of her husband, purified and en- 
nobled, with the shaduws of earth for yr 
di-sipated, the stains of sin forever temoved 
‘the angel in him,” as she cxpressed it, 
“made perfect, according to ita divine 
ideal.” Never bas more civine stiength of 
faith and love existed in woman, Out of 
the depths of her own loving and merciful 
nature, she gained such views of the Divine 
love and mercy as made all hopes possible, 
There was no soul of whose future Lady 
Byron despaired. Such was her boundless 
faith in the redeeming power of love." 


We have thua given in Mra. Stowe's words, 
the essential part of this singular story. 
There remain two things to consider, it« 
probable truth, and the wisdom of giving it 
to the world. 

As to its truth, it belongs to that class of 
charges which are easy to make, and hard 
to disprove by positive evidence. So far, it 
reste merely on Lady Byron's assertion— 
pm tg by anything worthy the name 
of evidence. The Philadelphia Press says: — 


** Augusta Byron, the poet's only aister, 
was born in 1783, married to Colonel Geo 
Leigh in 1807, and was thirty-one years old 
in 1814, when, Lady Byron declares, abe had 
an incestuous connection with her brother, 
who was then aged twenty-six. The at- 
tachment of Lord Byron and his half-sister 
was tender and lasting. Until now, no 
breath of suspicion, of - Ay ever floated 
across Mrs, Leigh's character. She moved, 
all ber life, in the choicest circles in Lon- 
don; and not uutil after ber death did Lady 
Byron, ‘the moral Clytemnestra of her 
lord,’ venture to utter against her this posi- 
tive accusation of a terrible crime, Believe 
it who may, and some will; 


‘For Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame,’ 


we utterly discredit and repudiate it. Eng- 
land, proyd of her poet, whose writings 


* Equal all but Shakspeare's fame below, 


will not believe this new and terrible slan- 
der, It is awful, a thing to shudder at, 
that when Byron and hia sister, in their 
praves, cannot reply, Ais widow, herself in 
the Shadow of the Valley of Death, should 
thus bave prepared to pour the vials of a 
dreadful accusation against both—who can- 
not defend themselves, We believe it to be 
false as it is scandalous.” 


Augusta was, we believe, the poct's half- 
sister. 

As to the wisdom of giving this borrible 
story to the world, wo confess we cannot 
see any justification of it. There are some 
charges, which ought either to be made at 
once, or never, In this case, when both the 
accused parties are dead, it secms Lo us that 
the bringing of euch a charge is entirely in- 
defensible. As The Press suys :— 


‘*We have Lady Byron at the advanced 

e of sixty-four (she was bora in 1702, and 
died in 1860) positively imputing one of the 
deadliest of crimes to the busband whom 
she had deserted forty years back, and say- 
ing, that having discovered the sin, she had 
‘two years of convulsive struggle,’ as a wife, 
before she abandoned him. Two years’ 
Lady Byron lived with her husband from 
January 2, 1815, and quitied him forever one 
January, 15, 1816, a period, not of tro 
years, but of one year and thirteen days. A 
week before she left bim, she privately con- 
sulted Dr. Baillie, the great London phyri- 
cian, to ascertain whether he was in ‘a 
state of mental derangement.’ Onthe road, 
she wrote the familiar, wife-like letter be- 
ginning ‘Dear Duck.’ At that time, it 
seems, the question was not whether Byron 
was bad but whether he was mad.” 


As to the idea of preventing the sale of 
Lord Byron's poems by the publication of 
this story, every sensible person knows that 
nothing could have been done better cac la- 
ted to promote their sale—especially of Don 
Juan, from which Mrs, Stowe quotes freely. 
But Byron's poetry is judged by sensible 
people entirely apart from his character. 
Much of it ix not only magnificent, but in 
no way objectionable. And that which is 
objectionable should not be read by persons 
whom it may injure, even if Byron had lived 
a perfectly virtuous life. 

But the whole stutement is deplorably in 
consistent. Here we have Lay Byron, at 
the age of 64—a perfect saint (according to 
Mrs, Stowe)—and who believed her husband 
was then a saint in heaveo,—and moreover, 
that he had been liable while in this world 
to spells of insanity, which resulted often 
in guilty actions—considering whether she 
should publish to the world one of the gravest 
charges she could possibly bring against the 
earthly reputation of this saint in beaven, 
whom sbe always and still tenderly loved ! 

It seems to us that the saintliners and de 


| voted love which act in this wav, are of a 


very narrow and shallow character. 

And it dves pot appear to us, that Mrs. 
Stowe had any warrant to make the story 
public. If Lady Byron took ber advice, and 
left the matter in charge of ber relatives in 
England, what right had she to interfere ? 
In she one of those foulish people who cannot 
keep asecret? As to Lady Byrou's reputation 
—that has never suffer diu any great dtgree; 
while as to Loid Byron, be was driven 
out of England by the howlings of the prees 
and society, Andif Lady Byron did suffer 
some, could nos such au angel bear it for 
the sake of the husband she etill luved, and 
whose faults she regarded as owing partially 
to insanity, and whom she expected, we 
infer, to rejvin in heaven’ if all this was 


not cant, why did she put it into the power | 


of any indi-creet friend to discharge this | ram thaneetsem. ond G20 wes treadied oll 


terrible accusation at the memory and repu 
tation of one who not only had been her 


English tongue’ It strikes us as a miserable 
piece of business. 


C2 Figaro says: ** While London raised 
a monument to the wealthy American, Mr. 
Peabody, the Pope bas ordered a bust of the 
Yankee so universally honored. On his 
voyage to Rome, Mr. Peabody presented to 
the treasury of Pope Pius LX , for bis poor, 
$1,000,000. A fact curious to note in that 
Mr. Peabudy is a Protestant.” 

SH A great many mewbers of that ex 
truordivary Russian ect, the Skoptzi, who 
‘the Kingiom of 
Heaven's rake,” have been Wiougit to Wial 
at Tambow and found guilty. 
tence consists in the lows of all civil mghts, 
and banishment for life to Siberia. 


| The Science of Rewing. 

An edito:ial in the New York World thus 
describes in a scientific manner the styles of 
rowlug adopted by the University clubs at 
the rmoent contest at Worcester 

The victory of Harvaid over Yale at 

j Worcester has probably convinced the oars- 
men of the latter college that they have 
labored under a scientific mistake. No spec- 
tator of the University race on Friday would 
have failed to see that Harvard was bound 
to win, by the sheer superiority of its stroke, 
against a crew of superior weight and per- 
haps of greater muscular power, The Yale 
oaramen had beeu trained by Mr. Josh 
Ward, who taught them a style of rowing 
which he and his brothers believed in, be- 
cause they had successfully adopted it in 
contests against an equally inferior method. 
This style may be briefly defined as a long, 
steady pull, with a high feather on the 
“recover.” Tho crew stretch forward to 
their utmost, giving the blades of their oars 
a far backward reach; then pull, arms at 
length, backward, with all the might of 
their bodies, completing the stroke with 
their arms while yet reclining backward, so 
an to give the blades the furthest possible 
forward sweep. 

This stroke has three obvious faulta, The 
latter part of it is necessarily weak, because 
the oars are bent too far forward to bave 
much direct pushing force against the water. 
The recover requires an effort which unavail- 
ingly taxes the strength of the oarsmen. 
And the recover, long and high, consumes a 
fatal amount of time. 

The Harvard stroke, which tries the wind 
and muscle of the men more than that of 
Yale, does not, however, tax either of 
these, for the fragment of a second, in vain, 
Every part of the t rrible stroke, and even 
the return to it, fells, The Harvard oare- 
men, too, bend clear forward, take the water 
at once with a fierce grip, and pull back 
steadily with their bodies until they are just 
past the sitting, or upright, perpendicular 
position, The stroke is completed by a 
simultaneous straightening of the legs and 
hauling in of the arms, The of the 
arms not only makes the end of the stroke 
very poweriul, but serves to assist the bodi: s 
of the rowers to recover, The recover of 
the oars is low along the surface, so that 
no space, no time, and no strength is ngoes- 
rarily sacrificed. The recover from the 
Harvard stroke gives a little more than half 
a second for breathing time—only this and 
nothing more, In the late university re- 
gatta, the Harvard crew started from the 
score, rowing forty-eight strokes per minute, 
and the Yale crew rowing forty-two strokes 
per minute, The average number of strokes 
per minute made by the Harvard crew 
during the race was about forty-three; the 
average number made by the Yale crew was 
thirty-eight, 

It appears, therefore, that the Harvard ix 
A cael superior method, providing the men 
are able to vindicate it without * flunking” 
to the close of a race, The Yale streke, de- 
void of that terrific, terminating jerk which 
jars the oarsman's frame more than all the 
previous pull, is less exhausting at the same 
time that it is lees effective. As the re- 
gattas are not gotten up, we will suppose, 
merely for sport, but to test the relative 
physical strength, skill, and training of the 
students of the two colleges, it must fairly 
be admitted that the Harvard men have 
done the hardest work at the oar, according 
to the better method. The only true test 
of mere physical superiority will be a re- 
gatta rowed by both crews after an identical 
atyle. 


Genius, 

There are some minds endowed with a 
bright peculiarity called genius. It may be 
defined na the power of conceiving and exe 
cuting high designs, Not to one departme nt 
—of literature, the arts, the sciences, or of 
the wide field of invention, is the power of 
genius confined. Its sublime teachings are 
found in that soul thrilling sentence-——and 
God said let there be light, and there was 
light; it is found all along the pages of in- 
spiration and arrives at its climax in the 
writings of the Revelation, There ure sen- 
tences in thoxe deep revealing» of earth's 
last days, of heaven and hell, that awaken 
adeeper and more fearful tide of feeling 
than the cloudy pencil which stretched the 
last judgment upon the canvas, and bound 
in earthly colorings the trumpetings, the 
storm, the terror, the wail, the larkness of 
retribution, the light of joy, and the gather- 
ings of an eternity of happiness. 

A correspondent (unmarried) sug- 
gests that Solotwnou's wisdom was due to the 
fact that he had reven hundred wives, whom 
he consulted on all occasions, 

(3 A little over a ton and a third per 
acre is the average yield of hay in Massa- 
chusetts, and no state cuts as much from 
the same surface. 


Important Notice. 

Farmers, families, and others can porchase no re 
medy equal to Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini ment for the 
eure of Cholera, Diarrhea, Dyrentery, Croup, Co te, 
and Sea Sickness, taken Internaliy (it le perfect!y 
eee oath accompanying each bottle) aud 
Headache, 
Rwe! 





harmless ; 
Kheumatiem, 
Burnes, 


for Chronic 
Throat, Cute, 


externally 
Toothache, 
Bruises, Mosquito Biter, Old Sores, Paine lo Limbs, 
Back, and Crest. The Venetian Liniment war in 
troduced in 1547, and no one who har ued it buat 
coutinace to do so, many etating, if it war ten dou! 


lings, 


Sore 


lars a bottle they vould net be without it. Thou 
eande of certificates can be # en at the depot, sp ak 
ing of ite wonderful curative properties, Price, fifty 


cents and ove duliar. Sold by the dragy iste and store 
keepers throughout the Uulted States, 
Park Place, New York aug. tt 
BW A man parsed through Allentown, 
Pa., the other day, pushing a wheelbarrow, 
in which was #¢.ted his wife, unable to walk 
Two hittle 


the way there from Illinois, 


husband, bat the greatest poet, perhaps | children of the pair tramped by the side of 
’ 4 , , 
with one exceptidn, that ever glorified the | 


| the Soul. 


| gantly bound In cloth 


Tbeir sen- | 


the father the entire distance, 


Something New and Maritling. 


Peychologic Attraction, Farcination, or Science of 


A new book, 100 pages, nonparic!, cle 
by Herbert Hamilton, B. A., 
Thie wondertal 


author of “ Natural Forces,” ete. 


book contains full and compl te inetructions to en- 
able any one to fascinate abd gaip the confidence or 
love of either «er, and control or subject the brute 
xert thie men 


creation at will, All porrcs* and can « 


tal power, by reading ths book (not a mere circular 

or advertiving scheme), which can be obtained by 

sending your address and postage to the publishers, 
sept iy T. W. Evans & Co,, 


129 South 7th «t., or 4] South Mb #t., Pilladelphia 





| 


| 


| land, Connecticut recently, gol © 


| tien of conscience than men.’ 


De pot, 10 


Hege. 
A correspondent of the Cincinnati Com 


mercial says: -—When I firet came to Mic-a- | 


ebeck the valley abounded in copperheads 
and rattleenakes. The hogs have cleared 
them out. It is amusing te watch Mr 
Hoggy at thie sort of meal. He regards 
snakes as a delicacy, and makes no dis- 
tinction between the harmices and the poi- 
sonous sort. When he first sece the snake 
he makes after it on a anys | trot. His ox- 
pressive countenance says p ainly, * Here is 
the first delicacy of the reason.” He takes 
the indignant snake about the middle, and 
with his hoof placed artistically on the back 
of the anake, he commences eating in the 
most deliberate and business-like manner, 
The snake remonstrates; he strikes wickedly 
at the gourmand. Hoggy winks, and nts 
but continues his meal antil the last lnch of 
the snake has disappeared, 


x. BR. BR. 
Badway’s Meady Kelict 
Curve the Woret Pawns im Grom One to Twenty 
Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement peed any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF \e « cure tor 
every pain. 
It wae the fret, and le 
THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
That inetantly stope the mort excruciating paine, 
allaye indammations and cures « ongestions, « bether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 
In from One te Twenty Minutes, 
No matter how violunt or excruciating the pain, the 
RUEUMAT IC, bed-tidden, tufirm, crippled, ner- 
vous, m uralgic, of prostrated with diecase may suffer, 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 
Wu Arronp Inetant Rewisr. 
INFLAMMATION oF THE KipxBYa, 
Is FLAMMATION OF THR BLappsR, 
INFLAMMATION OF THE HoweLs, 
Conesstion oF tur Lunes, 
Sons Tusoat, Dirricuct Basataina, 
Paurrration oF Tus Haart, 
Hrersaws, Caour, Dirtusata, 
Catanan, Inriuswsa, 
Heavacur, Toormacnus, 
Nevaataa, Kusvumation, 
Corp Catu.s, Aeur Cutts, 
The application of the Ready Belief to the part 
or parts, where the pain or difficulty exteta, will 
afford case and comfort, 

Twenty drops ina half tambler of water will, ins 
few minutes, cure CRAMIR, SPASM, SOUK STO. 
MACH, HEARTBURN, SICK HAADACHK, DIAHK- 
HKA, DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS, 

Travellers should always carry a bottle of Made 
way’s Belief with thm. A few drops in water 
will prevent sicknces or pains from change of water. 
It le better than French brandy or bitters as a etima 
lant. 

FEVER AND AGUE. 

Fever and Agque cured for fifty conte. There 

j* Dota remedial agent in thie world that will cure 
Fever and Ague, and all other malarions, billous, 
scarlet, typhoid, yellow, and other fevers (alded by 
RADWAY'S PILLS), 00 quick ae RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF. Fitty counts per bottle, 
Dr. Radway’s Perfect Purgative Pitis, 
Perfectly tartelees, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, nervous diseasos, headache, constipetion, 
coetivences, Indivestion, dyepepela, biliousnesre, bill 
ous fever, inflammation of the bowels, pile, and all 
derangements of the loternal viscera, Warranted to 
effect a poritive cure. Price 3 cents per box, 

Keed FALSE AND TR'K, Send one letter stamp 
to Radway & Co., No. *7 Maiden Lane, New York 
Information worth thousands will be sont you 

sold by Drugylete augt uf 


CW * How,” asked a fast young Parisian 
of his friend, ‘do you rid yourself of an at- 
tachment which you don't care to continue ?” 
**T have an excellent way. I write to the 
Postmaster at St. Petersburg asking him 
to send me a Russian postage stamp to pay 
for a letter from Moscow to Paria, Then I 
put this stamp upon a letter which I have 
written to the fair one, in which I say that 
‘urgent business obliges me to pasa the next 
seventeen years out of France.’ Thia I send 
to the Postmaster at Moscow, with a request 
that he will drop ‘t in the, mail, and the 
thing is done.” ** There ix a much sie pler 
way than that. I write to my lady, ‘I know 
all. Adieu.’ In twenty cases out of twenty- 
five there is something to know. At any 
rate it has always been successful in my 
case,” 





Dr. Geuraud’s Oriental Cream or Ma- 
gical Beautifier. 

This preparation has aequiied a reputation which 
makes it sought after by ladies coming trom or going 
to the most distant countries, for it har no equal of 
rival in ite beautifying qaalities, Like all other of 
Dr. G@unacn's preparations this base extended ite 


sale until it bar become aspecialty by ite own merits, 


avd is not the creature of mere advertir.og note 


riety. [tls recommended from one customer to an 
other on actual knowledge of lus value and utility 
Irepared by Dr. Fein Gounmacn, 44 Bond street, re 





A DREAR. 


BY ELLEN 1. FLAGS, 


——- Lying upon my bed, 
I dreamed the violets grew above my head ; 
Tou crushed the fainting fragrance of their 
7 bloom, 
ou strove in vain to reach me th hb th 
roug e 


& ; 

Through all the te IT ] ‘ 

ad bee sods felt your heart's 

I heard yuur voice that called me, low and 
sweet, 

And could not come, for all the tears you 


shed, 
And then, indeed, I knew I must be dead. 





The Great Medical Mistake 

Of former days was an utter neglect of sanitary pre 

cautions, No efficient means were adopted for the 

prevention of sickness, Heworage was unknown in 
cities ; drainage was rarely attempted in the coun- 

try. Heape of offal were left to rot te the peblic 
streeta, and domestic cleanliness, the great antidote 
to febrile disearcs, was ead'y neglected. It is not so 
now. Whee laws, philanthropic inet'tutions, and « 
vigilant sanitary polices, have, te « great extent, re- 
mi died the evil, Norle thie all. Preventive medl- 
cation has helped materially to lessen the rates of 
mortality. It ls Bot too mach to eay that tenes of 
thousands cecape sick in unhealthy seasons in 
consequence of having tnvigorated their eyeteme in 
advance by a course of HOSTETTER'S STOMACH 
BITTERS. This pare and powerfal vegetable tonic 
and alterative comprises the xtracte and eosences 
of a variety of roote and herbs, renowned for their 
strengthening, soothing, vitalizing aod purifying 
propertics, These medicinal agents are incorporated 
with a epirit abeolately free from the acrid poleon 
which defiles, more or less, all the liquere of com- 
meree, and thelr effect ls diffused through the whole 
frame by thie active, yet harwiess stimalant, The 
result ls euch a condition of the system es readers 
it ald bul impervious to the exterior canses of dis- 
ease, euch as damp, fog, sudden alterations of tem- 
perature, &c. Strength, and the perfect regularity 
of all the functions of the body, are the beet safo- 
guards againet atmospheric polevn and wpe effvete of 
unwholesome water, and HOSTETTER'S BITTERS 
are the best strengthening and regulating medicine 
at present known. For dyspepria and biliousness 
they are a specific absolute, eugt “& 








tH A student of Williams College who 
was to spend the summer vacation at Pitts- 
field, and whom bis father gave $100 to do it 
with got rid of that amount somewhat against 
hia will in two little investments, before 
the third day of the time had ex . The 


second day he bethought hi f to offer a 
de to Eaneteanes y, to whom he owed 


a philopena present; and in the course of 
the afternoon, having » at a jewelry 
store, offered her the priv of selecting 
such a present as she chose, She modestly 
selected, a diamond riog, valued at $75— 
three-fourths of the whole vacation fund. 
Caught, he could not retrograde; pay he 
muat, and pay he did, as gracefully as the 
ciroumstances would allow. 


STEVENSDALE InNeTITUTE. 
A CLasscal amp Enewien 
Select Bearding-Scheeol for Bess. 

Thie Inetitation Is loceted at South snbay. . 
thriving and growing tuwn, Middieses county, N. J. 
two and « half houre by rail from Philadelphia, and 
one aud a half bourse by boat from New York, with 
several boate and treine daily 

The location issuperior, aflording « beautiful view 
of the surrounding country and Maritan Bay. The 
grounds are ample and attractive, embracing more 
than forty five acres, tastefully la d oat, covered with 
beautiful ehade-trees and shrubbery. 

The schoo! Is designed to be of a family character 
The puptle will be constantly ander the eupervicion 
of the principal and bis assistents, The sumer of 
echotare will be limited. 

The government will be mild end parental. No 
vicious boy will, knowingly, be received or saffered 
to remain. A ready obedience to authority will be 
insleted upon and expected of all, 

The course of inetruction will embrace all the 
branches of a good business and classical «ducation, 
incinding « thorough preparation for college, tu 
pile will be carefully taught and well grounded ju 
every branch of study pursued. 

The school \s well supplied with chemical and phi 
losophical apparatus, beeeseary to ll! artrate ih oo 
branch. « of study by familiar exper ments. 

The object of the school ie to afford a home where 
parents may feel assured that their children can be 
placed with esatety and profit, free trom the many 
diverting influences of large towne and cities, The 
academic year commences the firet Monday in Sep 
tember, and contivuce forty two weeks, tocludiog 
the urual recess at Christmas and Barter. 

Treumes. Hoard and tuition, inclading washing, 
fuel and lights, for echolastic yeor, four hundred do! 
lare, payable half yearly in advance. 

For further detaile addres > 

J. U. Wrratmweros, A. VM, Prineipal, 
South Amboy, New Jersey, 


CW Father Hyacinthe, the most eloquent 





preacher of the Church of Rome, now ex 
tant in Europe, lately, at a meeting of the 
Peace Bociety in lari*, made the following 


| declaration, which, considering hia church, 


|} the Jewish, the Catholic, and the 


} 
} 


moved from 455 Breadway, New York, and to be bed | 


of all draygiet yea 


{Wh A clergyman 


** candidating” in Rut 
injudiciously remarking that * when women 
fall into sin they suffer leas from compune 
The ladies 
of the congregation immediately determined 
that he wasn't the sheplend for that toek, 


wettled”’ by | 


| house of I heodue 


and went vigoruusly to work to defeat him, | 
| which they did, 


Aetuma, Keer Colds, Way Fover, &e., no aud rer 
should be withont JUVAS WHITCOMHS ht 
MEDPY FOR ASTHMA, Wis 
Jor Unete dietress og complalute 


& Co., 
giel- 


an unfatlon g ve 
Joseru Bi aserr 
sole proprictore, Berton, Suld by al! drug 
jy tim 
(7 Que of the Professors of the French 
Acwiemy of Music recently zeceived the fol 
lowing letter “Sirs my olfest daughter 
will die to-day because she did pot obtain 
the first medal, My youngest daughter un 
dergues examination to-morrow. If a similar 
thing occurs, you will be the death of my 
two daughters “Mire X The frightened 
examiner did bis best. 


Homowar's Ors Te ket AND PILte or reonly te 
Hable medic'aee for the cure of all t i symp 
toma, deranvement of rtomach and bowels, old 
sores, ulecrs atl ear . 

{tH One of the most fashionable young 
lacties of Natant wears a hat which cost only 
ten cents, and which she trimiuae d herself 

CRW It ts eaid that the summer visitors of 
Nes port leave no less than a million dollars 


a year there 





may be regarded as rather astonishing, viz 
“There are three religions in tuia world 
Prote “ 
and all three are equal in the wight of 
(Received with great applause, ) 


MARRIAGES. 


tant 


God." 





Marriage noticcem etalwaye be accom, cled 


by a responsible nam 


On the 17th Inetant, by Friends’ ceremony, at th 
a Marriott, Nu 11% Mueuot * + 
daner i of Froderick 


hep et t, Phileada, (eemis 
county, Md, to Eittanera M. Locman, of Puileda 
No cards 

On the Sth of July, by the Rew Andw Momehip, 
Mr Jdawee IL Pomas to Mies Ramat teeeet both 
of thie city 

othe Tith tnetant by the Rev J. W. Clanton, 


Mr Atwaew A Mie nent to Mise Maoote Hh Pons 
both of thie city 


On the @7th of May. by the Kev. Joha G. Wiet 
Wr Jowun G Stas to Mie Jomanwa MO Baten, baw 
of thie city 

(on the i7th of Aag.. by the Hew J.B McCullough 
Wirtiae TL Titomas ty Bites FL Wameten, bot of 


hie cit 
ton the 
Jdous 1 Mitten 


DEATHS. 


6H Novices of Deathe mast s! ways 


nb od by a roepooerlble nam 


inetant,. by the Kew. J. Petere, Mr, 
to Miee Many L. W. Lesota both 


tith 





« sccomps 


On the 17th loetant, Acw eT) Watton, io her 57h 
y s/ 
(ie the 17th loetant, Miew Lavinta Vo Puicen, io 
her td year 

Ou the ifth inet 


ant, Joserm W. Hiner im bie Slat 


y or 
(on the 1% netent, Josgruise (bas 
. be ' her STih pear 
(on tt 1th tnetant, Joun owen, aged Tl 
ar 
tent 1th inetant, Mepores Bienes, aged B 
” " ith imetamt, Kittanere Vertis, *ite of 
oY fo latay 
(rothe 14th taetant, Assia L. Gmattaw. in her 
inth year 
Oo the 1th Instant, Mise Soman BF. Dover, aged 
5 yeare 





























































THE COQULTTEs FATE. 


Once I was young, and I was fair, 

And, oh! I had euch wealth of hair, 

That waved in golden beauty down, 

And clasped my dimpled shoulders round , 
And then my eyes outshone by far 

The bluest sky and etar; 

My voice, they said, was sweet and clear 
As ever fell on list'ning car. 


They called my mouth « pearly way, 
Round which Crigtht rubles loved to play 
In sunniest and eweetest smile 

That c'er did manly beart ile ; 
They said the beanty of my face 

Was rivaled only by the grace 

Of form and motion I possessed, 

And elegance in which I dressed 


Fall many proffered hand and beart; 
Yet | evaded, with the art 
Unknown to al] save woman vain, 
Who drinks, for pride, the bitter pain 
Ot bidden love and wild regret 

We may conceal, but ne'er forget. 

All this I wildly, deeply felt, 

And thus I saw life's visions melt. 


There came but one amid the throng 
Who wakened love's em rT song ; 
He spoke so sweetly, And It —_ 
That ne'er was love so mally sought; 
And yet from him I coldly turned, 

As if bis love I proudly spurned, 

And raid in tone more keen than knife, 
With scornful look; ‘1, be your wife !" 


He entered, oh ' so grand and bold, 
Within my proud heart's vain stronghold ! 
And oh! bis face forever there, 

Keoms but to make my soul's despair 
Another claims bis love, while I 

Must e'er my stragsling heart defy, 

And try to quell the bitter pain 

That comes again and yet again 


To-day I passed him in the street; 
How strange we two ro coldly meet ! 
He did not know this form and face, 
That now has lost all beanty's trace; 
He did not think this thin gray hair 
Was what he called eo wondrous fair ; 


Nor that these eyos were dimmed with | 


tears 
1 wepé for him through bitter years, 


A grave is there so wide and Pap 

That all my heart dreams in it sleep; 

And wasted love wails o'er the mound, 

Ker moaning ‘* There may rest be found.” 

This tomb ia in my bosom realed, 

And never must it be revealed, 

The epitaph is one I hate, 

Whore words are these 
Pate.” 


* The Coquette's 
Hints for Ocean Travellers. 
BY HATTIE BOYER 


We've never been to Europe but once; but 
we find it is something like going to Sarato 


ga, where it takes at least one season to find | 


out what will be the wants of the next. We 
wall this, not long sinee, to a lady friend of 
ours who is about sailing away, and her an 
ewerwas’ Oh, do tell me what to do, 
what to take, how to get realy'" We rat 


tled on for one half hour as to her needs 


and capacities, at the end of which time she 
looked up helplessly and eaid,  Wernld you 
mind writing that down’ So here we are, 


writing it down, for the benefit of all whom 


it may conocer 

Many people seem to faney that crossing 
the ocein in midsummer includes the com 
fortable wearing of a lace shaw! and flagree 
bonnet. We dare say they are more gentile 
than water proofs and capucines, but not at 
ren, At some periods of the voyage, par 
ticularly adjacent to the banks of New 
foundland, one rather needs the wrap over 
wrap of an arctic winter, and the cold isin 
tensely penetrating and disagreeable 

Of course, we don't know any thing about 
male necessities; but if ladies only knew 
half the boredom of sea port and frontier 
think they would leave 
*Saratogas,” and pack their 


custom houses we 
lor hind all 
needed wareérobe into a valive and one «mall 
sole leather trunk We would advise as few 
articles of unlerelothing as possible —a sup 
py awaits you in every city and three 
a water proof walking suit, a black 
milk walking suit, and one of organdy or 
grenadine; or any other light summer ma 
to this ean be added one long dinner 
if deemed A capucine 
howl is invaluable for the voyage, protect 
tog the head and neck, it aleo prevents the 
need of that strict attention to uf «whieh 
isso weatying in the vacillating motions of 
A water-proof cloak needs no 
recommendation from us, and a blanket 
riawl is equally indispensable—to be used 
rometiones for its normal purpose, sometimes 
asa wrap for feet and limba, for, sitting on 
deck, the wind plays strange pranks around 
one's pedal extremities 

A portable chair, with back and arms, and 
folded up and put out of 
the way at any time, is such a luxury at sea 
that we wonder so few people seem to know 
any thing about them 
tained for a reasonable sam at any cabinet 
makere 

The first thing to be done after selecting 
your slate room is to slip a ten-shilling gold 
piece inte the hand of the head steward of 
the steamer in which you propose sailing, at 
the same time telling him that you want a 
good seat Select one, if posable, tramdte, 
and as near as can be to the head of the ta 
ble, where the motion of the vessel is far 
less perceptible than any whereelse. Much 
of the comfort of the voyage depends upon 
this, as the salon is wot only the dining 
room, but is used for all purposes of wri 
ting, reating, sewing, playing whist, ete, 
during cold of stormy evenings, or when the 
deck 1s undesirable 

(no sailing day-after the last bell has 
rung, and you have bidden adieu to weep 
ing friendsdercend hastily to your state 
room, unpack combs, brushes. et ~, and ar 
range them in the racks prepared for them 
Take off your travelling suit and hang it 
up. Then don the forlorne *t robe in your 
porression—you have brought it with you 
for the poe only let it be thick and 
dark ou can pitch it into the sea or give 


dremes 


terial 


dre _, heoerseary 


sieamer life 


capable of being 


They can be ob 


it to the tlewarndess when the wy age is | 


over After thu put on wraps and capa 

cine, and goon deck to watch the veasel's 
course down and out of our splendid har 

bor. 

Eat whenever you feel like it, If you are 
thirsty eschew lemonade as you would tar 
tar emetic, and drink seltzer water. Iced 
claret and water is very nice and wholesome 
for dinner 
If possible, go om deck before breakfast. 


THE SATURDAY EYENING POST. 


Go on deck if it takes you two bours to dress 
and you wish you were dead a hundred times 
during the operation. Sea-sickness in ite 
own cure; bat efter a day or two, when 
only nausea remaina, fresh air is an unfail- 
ing panacea, therefore take as much of it a« 
the weather will permit 

If you cannot eat in the salon, and for 
many days some can not, have your meals 
served on deck——no matter if they do get 
a little cold—it in better than eating no- 
thing. 

There are many pleasures connected with 
the short voyage acrors the AUantic. Every 
steamer has a emal!l but well-selected Jibra- 
' There are promenades on deck when 
ihe weather is p t, and etime lin- 
gerings to see the moon rise, and curious 
notings of all the various routine of sailor 
life, and the infinite and unfailing resource 
of a study of character. There are visits 
to the engine-room, to watch the throbbing» 
of the mighty monsters which impel the 
vessel on. There is the descent duwn nar- 
row, winding, eily stairways to the fire- 
room in the uttermost part of the ship, 
where the atmosphere is no stifling that the 
brawny, thinly-clad salamanders themselves 
ean not endure it more than two hours at a 
time, and live half lifetimes in consequence 
of their unhealthy vocation. 

Don't be frightened at any unusual noises 
you may hear, For the firet day or two all 
nolves will be unusual, and for the first night 
or two imagination will fill you with untold 
horrors, After atime you will begin to re- 
alize that those horrible shrieks you hear 
are only the sailors singing—moaning | 
should rather aay—at their work. And that 
the awful scraping, which sounds as though 
ten ioebergs were menacing the vesscl, and 
which, in fact, you are quite sure are ive- 
berg», is caused by the innocently noisy op 
eration of holy stoning the deck 

We oan not forbear transcribing bere that 
exquisite little poem of Florence Perey's, 
which comforted ua when tossing far ** Out 
at hea.” 








Far on the deep mid-ocean towed, 
Leagues away from the friendly shore, 
| In the watery wilderness lort, 
Driven aod éentened by rush aud roar; 
Baflled by wind and wave are we ; 
What sweet home spirits may there be 
Sadly pondering on our wandering 
Wide and wearisome, out at sea ! 


I dream of ruin, and reck, and wreck, 
Hearing the slow, continuous tread 
Of the sailor who walks the deck, 
| Keeping his long watch sori 
| Gentler watchers on shore tiece be ; 
Eyes which weep for ua, leaving sleep for 
us, 
Fond watch keep for us, out at sea! 


| 
| Lying here in my tossing bed, 
| 


| In at the narrow window there 
| Drifts the ocean wind, wild and damp, 
| Frightening into flicker and flare 
The feeble fame of the «winging lamp 
Yet though lonesome and dark it be, 
There are places where steadily 
Faith's fires burn for us, true hearts mourn 
for ue, 
Dear arma yearn for us, out at sea! 


Blinded and beaten by wind and foam, 
Hurled and tossed at the sea's command, 
Sweet the thought that in some dear home, 
Steady and still on the solid land, 
Where our hopes and our memories be 
Safely harbored from storm and sea, 
Loves takes heed for us, love's lips plead 
for us, 
Love's prayers speed for us, out at sea! 


Night and darkness, and storm and clouds, 

Creak of corlage and shadder of aails; 
Drifting dreavily through the shrouds 

There is a marmur of mournful wails, 
Dirges sung for the lost at sea, 

Where the tempest is fieree and free ; 
Father hear to us, bend Thine ear to us, 

Be Thou near to us, out at sea! 

Harper's Bazar, 


Calisthenic Eacrcises in Girls’ Schools 
The weak point of all, even the best, ealia- 
theme exercises in with’ schools is that they 
are conducted in-doors, Even supposing the 
best svetem of calisthenics to be establiched 
at schools, and all the pupils to be re quired 
to go through a regular course of physical 
training, there would still be one great want 
ov defect in’ girl's education remaining, 
namely, the want of suitable out-door exer 
Boys have in their schools this great 
advantage over ywirls, that, when they come 
out of class, they can generally fall to some 
fame inwhich they take the keenest in 
terest, and become so absorbed that they 
for t their lessons for the time, Indeed, 
so touch organization and skill are required 
for some boyish games, and so keen is the 
interest taken in them, that at some of our 
puble schools the games are considered by 
the majority of the boys as of far more im 
portance than the studies; and the whole 
hearts of many boys are so wrapped up in 
ericket that itis most diflealt to win their 
attention to grammar or algebra, But the 
great interest attaching to these games has 
one immense ady antapre it causes the game 
to divert the mind as well as exercise the 
bods Love who are engaged in cricket, 
footbal , rowing, fives: and similar games, 
during the intervals between school-hours, 
not only bave their bodies well exercised, 
but al*o have their minds diverted from 
their studies into a totally different channel; 
and thus those among them who are dili 
gent and studious are prevented from over 
tasking their brains and are forced to give 
them some rest. Girls have not this advan 
tage. The outdoor exercises which they 
get are not generally such as to thoroughly 
divert their minds while exercising their 
bodies, and consequently many girls, even if 
| forbidden to read books during the inter. 


Cises 


vals between school-hours, and forced to go | 


out of doors, cannot prevent their minds 
| running on their tasks In the great ma- 
jority of guls’ schools there is no out-door 
exercise, except that of walking—a most 
inadequate provision both for exercise of 
the body and for diversion of the mind. To 
some schools, situated in the suburbs of 
Lomdon, there are grounds attached, in 
which the pupils can obtain out-door exer 
cise, bat even in these the only games used 


reem to be such as croquet and le graces 


Most of these games are too desultory, and 
require too little organization to afford any 
real diversion to the players’ minds; while 
croquet, which is, no } men, a game of some 
skill and much interest, is said by rome me 
dical men to be an unhealthy game, because 
tt necessitates much lounging and standing 
still, and a good deal of stooping. — Cotem- 
porary Recvew for July. 


CW What a difference it makes whether 
you pat Dr. before or after a man's name. 








| Among the Fine Arts. 


| Learning Mew te Beg Bebbing a 
ntudent. 


It is dificult at thie moment to determine 
what institution London etill lgcks, since it 
is very casey, for one at all acquainted with 
the city, to count upon his fingers the ones 
it already has, Stealing, begging and pocket- 

icking are systematically taught in secret 
t up to a very recent period no one had 
dared to establish upon the Thames a school 
where be; , as a profession, is actually 
taught, where the pupils have the ad- 
vantage of lectures, and the usc of disguises. 
* What do you mean’ in that humbug, or 
not?" I arked of my friend, who was an 
adept in city ways. 
** No, that is the truth,” he replied, and 
continued making his tvilet as though dis- 
cussing one of the commonest questions of 
the day. ‘' There is the name of the pro- 
fessor and his residence, No. 21 Princess 
street, St. Giles.” 
* What is his name ?" 
** Roonay.” 
“I have the greatest desire to take a 
course of lessons, in order to give to the 
world the result of my observations.” 
** Why not do it, then?” 
** Im that case | must burry.” 
“Why? Do you fear that the seats will 
be all engaged Y” 
** Not that, but rather that the police will 
be apt to close the academy as soon as pos- 
sible.” 
“The polive? Oh, no! Roonay keeps 
within the law, so as not to come in contact 
with it.” 
On the next day I sought Prof. Roonay. 
I did not in the least believe in bis exist- 
ence, but thought that the announcement 
of his having opened such an academy was 
| one of those bold assertions so often made 
| by the press in order to fill their empty 
'columns, After considerable hunting, I at 
| last found myrelf face to face with Prof. 
| Roonay, whom I found dressed in elegant 
| atyle, 
** How can I serve you ?” he asked, on my 
entrance, rising from bis reat, 
The sudden question rather disconcerted 
me. 
| ‘I wish to take a course of lessons in the 
| art of begging with success,” said I, after a 
short pause, 

| » At the words “ with success,” I could not 
suppress a amile, 

| ‘* You did not come bere to make the art 

| of begging, in tbe true sense of the word, a 
means of your future support; it was your 
curiosity which led you here, was it not?” 

‘Yes, that is so," I answered. ‘* Never- 
theless,” continued I, “I have sought you 
with the earnest desire of hearing you lec- 
ture, and securing a seat. 1 can pay the re- 
quired fee now." 

Saying this, I took out my purse. 

** Keep your money in your pocket,” said 
Roonay, with a gesture of contempt. ‘I 
cannot allow your name to be placed upon 
the register of my academy, for I take none 
here but those having a firm determination 
to pursue for the future the paths I show 
them. 

‘*But I will,” continued he, ‘‘ make an 
exception for once, I say for once, in your 
case, in order to convince you that there is 
not xo much humbug in London as the fo- 
reign press would have it appear. Please 
follow me,” 

I had searcely time to recover from my 
astonishment at his words, when Roonay led 
me into a wide ball which opened into a 
large room—the academy paeee- the rear 
of which was handsomely decorated, and at 
this end was placed a desk for the lecturer. 
On the wall was hung many well-executed 
paintings, representing many devices of beg- 
gars in different countries, from the earliest 
days to the present time. The collection 
was one of considerable merit in a historical 
point of view 

* That side of the room represents Lon- 
don only,” said Roonay, pointing to a col- 
lection showing the ways of London beggars, 

We then entered a second room, which 
contained the appliances of the profession. 
Ilere were closets with glass doors, con- 
tuining pieces made of what appeared to be 
pupter mache, representing shot and stab 
wounds in various stages of healing. These, 
by simple mechanical contrivances, could be 
applied to any part of the body. In other 
parts of the room were to be seen many dis- 
guises, coats, little wagons for the use of 
pretended cripples, beggar clothing covered 
with medals for deeds of imaginary bravery 
and heroism, boxes with various inscriptions 
on them, umbrellas which looked as though 
made in the early days of art, and which 
could be used as weapons of defence, etc. 
Upon the table were strewn certificates for 
the use of pupils, testifying to their poverty 
or misfortunes; these were all signed by 
Roonay, and had the seal of the academy 
attached, 

The third room we entered was the mort 
interesting of all, Here we found kennels 
of dogs of various breeds, 

‘This dog can alone earn more than a 
hundred guineas a month,” said the pro- 
fessor, pointing to a *emall bound, whose 
ugly countenance would alone move one to 
pity. “There, Moss, beg of this gentle- 
man,’ continued he, placing on the dog's 
back one of the small boxes we had seen 
be fore 

The dog began by loud yelps, which he 
soon changed to a low whine, at the same 
time approaching me, nodding bis head, 
then stood on bis hind legs, and, reaching 
out his paw, pulled at my coat-tail, This 
he kept up, and would not be quiet until I 
placed a picce of money in the box, 

** His neighbor, Armstrong, begs in a dif- 
ferent way from that,” said Roonay, at the 
same time opening a kennel, and letting out 
a large bull-cor, upon whose baek was a 
huge bex, on which was painted, ** Your 
money or your life.” 

| ‘Do not be afraid, he will not hurt you, 
| if you only place your purse in the box.” 


At a signal from his master, the immense 





| dog showed his teeth and snapped at me ; 
| 
' 


land asl did pot make a movement for my 
money, made a grab at my throat. 

“That is not begging,” cried I, indig- | 
| nantly; ‘that is modern highway robbery.” 
| Having no remedy, I placed the contents of | 
my wallet in Armstrong's box. | 

**Here the two extremes meet,” said | 
| Roonay, shrugging his shoulders. *‘ This | 
| dog is a master of hig axt.” 

Just then the bell rang. Roonay was | 
needed in the parlor. As we retraced reed 
steps, be told me that it was his intention 

to establish a large factory in counection | 
with the institute, where 


sion of begging. On reaching the door, | 
Roonay offered me bis hand, bat I drew | 
back, experiencing at the moment the same | 
sensation a traveller must feel while lying ' 





on the grass and having toad craw! over 
his face. 

When in the street again, I was about to 
call a carriage, but was reminded of my 
empty purse. The modern rofessor of beg- 
ging and highway robbery had relieved me 
of my last penay, and I had no redress. On 
the contrary, had I commenced an action 
against him, I doubt not that he would 
have recovered bis tuition from me, for he 
had given me private lessons. 


Venetian Glase-W erkers. 

Toe art of manufacturing the delicately 
wrought and exquisitely tinted glass which 
has been known by the name “ Venetian,” 
from that of the city in and near which it 
was formerly produced, has been reckoned 
among the lost arta; but, according to a 
writer in the Cornhill M ine, the de- 
acendants of the same people who formerly 
practised it are reviving it, and, upon this 
restored branch of industry, are about to re- 
build the former prosperity of their city— 
the Queen of the Adriatic. Already, in two 
years of independence, no small advance is 
visible. ‘Schools are open and fairly at- 
tended ; workingmen's associations, co-ope- 
rative societies, and a popular library foun- 
ded ; a technical institute or high commercial 
school established; water-streets are bein 
drained, the canal leading from the port o 
Malamoco to the Arsenal is being deepened 
to receive vessels of the largest size, while a 
regular line of steamers in correspondeuce 
with the Indian mail is established between 
Venice, Brindisi, and Alexandria. Projects 
for docks and bonded wareh uses, for a 
direct water entrance to St. Mark's Place, 
and for establishing direct commercial re- 
latiuns with foreign countries, are on foot; 
and Parliament bas just voted eleven mil- 
lions for repairing and enlarging the Arsenal. 
Meanwhile, foremost among accomplished 
facts, stand the manufactures of glass and 
of enamel mosaics; the rapid strides made 
during two years leaving no doubt that, if 

resent efforts continue, and the commonest 
uck attend them, Venice will once more 
reign supreme in the magic regions from 
which she herself believed her children to 
be forever banished.” 

The *‘ art of glass” was, according to the 
best accredited historians, brought to the 
desert islands by the Roman fagitives from 
Gothic invasion, who first drove the piles 
and laid the foundations of the sea-girt city. 
These had learned it from the Phoouicians, 

** The first distinct record, however, is in 
1000, From that date to 1291, the glass 
factories and furnaces increased po rapidly 
in Venice that—either because they exposed 
the city to frequent fires, or because of the 
peculiar color-brightening atmosphere of 
Murano—the Maggior Consiglio ordered them 
all to be somacall te that island, then con- 
sidered a suburb of the city. In the Correr 
Muscum is preserved the Pistenaa dei fiolert 
de Muran, whence we glean the laws that 
regulated, the privileges granted, and the 
penalties that menaced this race of artists, 
dear as their own power to the republican 
aristocrats, 

‘Terrible were the punishments inflicted 
on any Muranese who taught his art to any 
but a native of the island. If he tled with 
his secret to a foreign land, he was peremp- 
torily summoned to return; if he failed to 
obey the summons, his nearest relatives were 
imprisoned, If he still remained callous to 
bis duty to the Republic, an emissary was 
commissioned to put him to death. 

The privileges conferred were no less im- 
portant. The citizens of Murano were en- 
titled to fill the first offices of the Republic. 
All the glass-workers. might carry a Vasina 
di coltelli—that is, two knives in a sheath, 
Neither the Bargelle nor the Shirri nor even 
their chief, Missier grande, could land on 
the island; native magistrates alone could 
arrest a citizen, and send him to the su- 
preme tribunala, The Muranese had the 
right of entering the first peota, or magnifi- 
cently decorated bark, which accompanied 
the Doge on Ascension-day to wed the Adri- 
atic, after which ceremony they might coin 
their own gold and silver oselle. But the 


most precious privilege was conferred on | 


the daughters of the manufacturers and of 
the foremen, who were allowed to wed with 
Venetian patricians, their children inheriting 
the father's rank, which privilege, con- 
sidering the jealously and exclusiveness of 
the aristocrats, gives one a foir notion of 
the esteem in which the glass art was held.” 


SHELLS AND SEAWEED. 





Shells and seaweed! Ye bring nigh 
Visions of the wave-washed shore, 
Requiem of the sea-bird’s cry 
Mingled with the ocean's roar; 
Little, indistinct, yet bright 
Hints of what may never be, 
Glimpses of a glorious sight 
Buried ‘neath the restless sea! 


Shells aud seaweed! O my life! 
In thy tossing to and fro 
With a never-ceasing strife 
Dost not thou such relics show ? 
Hopes that once were living cells, 
Visions that were tlowers indeed, 
Now are but as empty shells, 





Or a dead forsaken weed — 
Left by Time's relentless tide 

Washed from all that gave them birth, 
Gently in life’s sands to hide, 

Resting in their mother earth. 


Living thoughts and generous deeds 
Unfulfilled. O let them rest! 
Look not on those faded weeds, 
Ask not what they once exprest ! 





Empty shells! The listening ear 
Hears in them the echoing past 
Half reproachful; and we fear 
Lest our thoughts and lives be cast 
Up upon Time's wreck-strewn shore, 
There be found by stranger's hands 
But as shells, and nothing more, 
Or as seaweed on the sands! 
WILLIAM PENN. 


**Panson, I had much rather hear you 
preach,” said a batlted, swindling horse 
jockey, ‘‘than see you interfere in bar- 
gains between man and man.” 

** Well,” replied the parson, ‘if you had 
been where you ought to have been last 
Sunday you would have heard me preach.” 

* Where was that ’” inquired the jockey. 


** In the state prison,” returned the cler- | 


gyman. 





{H™ It is strictly and philosophically in | 





Hereditary Talents, 


Dr. Beard has an able article in Appleton's 
Journal on this subject, in which he takes 
the sensible view that talent, like other 
qualities, is transmissible. He says : — 

If eve —_ of organic existence 
tends to reditary—if the color of the 
skin and hair, the contour of the features, 
the expression of the eye, and all the count- 
less maladiés from which we suffer, are 
transmitted from parents to offspring, and 
from generation to generation—is it not ra- 
tional to infer that the quality and quantity 
of the brain are just as decidedly perma- 
nently hereditary? This question is answer- 
ed in general by the history of nations 
Among all races, And in every climate, we 
find that children inbe:it both the quantity 
and quality of the brains of their immediate 
®r remote ancestors. The brain of the 
is lighter than that of the European, and 
mental and moral character is . 
ately inferior, just as was true of his ances- 
tors centuries ago. The Chinese, the Hin- 
doos, the North American Indians, the Bush- 
men, all oe the mental and moral 
character of their respective ancestors 
—are, indeed, simply repetitions of the 
my who have preceded them. While 

t is true that tribes and nations may slowly 
improve or degenerate in the average quan- 
tity and one of their brain, yet these 
changes can only be brought about by cross- 
ing, interbreeding, or selection, and after a 
loug | of time. Therefore, the best de- 
velo; or most degenerate races attain 
their position only by inheritance. Both the 
Europeans and the Africans are the types of 
their ancestors, and represent the accumula- 
ted virtues or vices of all who have pre- 
ceeded them. If, now, the mental and moral 
character is so directly and permanently 
transwissible that races and nationalities 
maintain their peculiarities as well as their 
general mental character, from century to 
century, it must necessarily follow that dis- 
tinct branches end families may likewise 
preserve their imdiviouality, and perpetuate 
the leading features of the mind. This logi- 
cal deduction is justified by statistics. 

Intellectual qualities, like all other cha- 
racteristics, are liable to skip one or more 
generations. The talent of parents may skip 
their own immediate offspring, and reappear 
in their grandchildren. ases and physi- 
cal peculiarities of all kinds are subject to 
the same law of reversion. 

Against all the statistics that may be pre- 
sented, it will be argued that the heirs of 
illustrious parentage have peculiar opportu- 
nities of education and social influence to 
develope their latent powers, and raise them 
to high positions; and that, especially in an 
| aristocratic country, the statistics must give 
| a false impression of the inherent capacity 
| of familics, To this objection, it need only 
| be replied that, while education and social 
influence refine and cultivate, they cannot 
| create an original mind, nor make a great 

man out of a small one. 

One year since, I took the pains to go over 
the volumes of the ‘‘ American Cyclopw- 
dia,” and to put down indiscriminately the 
| names and lineage of three hundred Ameri- 
| cans, distinguished within the past of our 
| country’s history, with the object of ascer- 
| taining what proportion were connected 
| with talented and distinguished families, as 
compared with those who sprang from hum- 
ble origin, and were in no way related to any 
who were likewise distinguished. 

The results of this statistical examination 

were most surprising to me, and must be 
| equally so to all who have not directed their 
| attention to this subject, and pursued a 
| similar method of investigation. 
Out of this list of three hundred Ameri- 
| cans who have made their names illustrious 
| in war, statesmauship, science, literature, 
| art, oratory, invention, business, and finan- 
| ciering, over two hundred—more than two- 
|, “Airda—had distinguished relatives. Over 
| one hundred were fathers and sons, or grand- 
| fathers and grandsons; nearly fifty were 
| brothers and sisters. There are several fami- 
| lies (some of whose members are living,) 
each of which has been honored by a num- 
ber of distinguished names. The Lees and 
| Masons in Virginia, the Alexanders in New 
| Jersey, the Astors in New York, the Win- 
'throps, the Lowells, the Prescotts, the 
Adameses, and the Danas in Massachusetts 
together with the families of Beecher and 
Booth, have already given nearly fifty illus- 
trious names to our national history. An 
average of four talented and distinguished 
members in these eleven families, within 
the short period of our history, would seem 
to prove to the satisfaction of every one that 
intellectual qualities are, at least, capable 
of being transmitted. 

The suggestiveness of these statistics is 
more apparent when we consider the youth of 
our country, as compared with the Old World, 
and the fact that our population is contiou- 
ally being replenished aud modified by im- 
migration. In this list of three hundred 
| names were included a number of living no- 
| tabilities, whose children or grandchildren 
may hereafter rival their ancestors in dis- 
tinction. It should also be considered that 
many of these individuals probably number 
among their near relatives many who, 
though unknown to fame, were yet pos- 
sessed of superior talents, that, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, might have brought 
them into notice, and secured their immor- 
tality. 

Any one, who will undertake the labor of 
studying the biography of American genius 
'in the manner and by the rules I have here 
indicated, must, I think, become convinced 
that the popular impression on this subject 
of hereditary ability is entirely erroneous, 
Any one who will investigate and reason on 
the subject philosophically, in the light of 
what is now known of the variation of ani- 
mals and plants, of the history of animated 
Nature, aud of the different races and 
classes of men, must also become theoreti- 
cally convinced that talent of all kinds is 
hereditary, that, in the very nature of 
things, it could not be otherwise, and will 
woul that a contrary opinion could ever 
have been entertained by rational! or think- 
ing minds. {Commonplace children are of- 
ten born to very taiented men—but then it 
generally is the case that the man has mar- 
ried a commonplace woman. In such cases 




















the ability of the father, and others the 
mediocrity of the mother—modified by the 
| frequent tendency to partake of the quali- 
| ties of sothe grand-parent. | 





tw ‘‘ Excuse me, sir,” said a beggar, 


nature and in reason that there is no such | “‘ but you have given me a counterfeit.” 


really existing, amy thing that is truly an 
mt or the cause of an event, but they siz- 

a merely, men's ignorance of the real 
immediate cause. 


j 


e would manu- | thing as chance or accident, it being evident | ‘‘ Well, well, my child, keep it for your 
facture every thing required in the profes- | that these words do not signify any thing | honesty !” 





{37" When you are told to “ Beware of 
the big dog,” does it not signify that an ex- 
cur-shun is recommended ”? 




















some of the children would probably inherit. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





OUT IN THRE STREET. 





I heard a sweet voice call last night as I 
went down the street, 

The voice rang clear in the twilight—the song 
was low and sweet, 

The words were as sweet as the singer, I 
know not which was more sweet. 


A great red seam in the pile-cloud gleamed 
through the purple dusk, 

As a ripe pom bursts its red through 
the slender husk ; 

A crimson cactus drooped near the downy 
folds of a musk, 


That trailed from the wide uneven stone of 
the window-sill, 

And scattered its scent in the room as the 
curtain swayed or was still; 

And the light within grew steady, or flicker- 
ed—as with a Sin, 


The wind came, laden with song. She stood 
on the low, worn steps 

In the doorway. Her face was so wondrous 
fair ; yty were like mahaleps, 

And her rich melted from bronze to 
gold from the roots to the tipa. 


Only a woman singing; such as you or you 


day at the gatheri 

Any day at ng time in the vine- 

yards of eo 

Such a one as the Caracci loved—she was 
worthy to be! 


Only a woman singing; a song you, or you, 


may 
A score of times in the streets of Florence, 
each day of the year: 
bed My Ge go ae, ay, twin ones; cher- 
es hang at each ear, 


Twin ones, too, and these shall be yours if 
you love me the best, 

On the oath that no woman has loved out 
her love on your breast 

But I; and the lips shall be yours if you'll 
kiss them.”—Aud #o for the rest. 

Only a pearant’s ditty, you say! J found it 
so strangely sweet, 

I stopped in the twilight to listen alone in 
the street, 

Till I heard in the distance the approach of 
a lover's feet. 
* * . * * 

Good-night, sweet singer; your song has 
struck an old chord in me 

A chord that can no more be still, yet rings 
of what never can be, 

A wound that can no more be closed, and a 
dear sad memory. 


Good-night; the song is finished, put out 
the light ; 

And I must go out alone in the drear of the 
night, 

The old song jarring within me. Good-night. 
Good-night. 


- -s0e- - - 


A BOSOM FRIEND. 
(CONCLUDED. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
BY MRS. MARGARET HOSMER. 


‘* Where is your pa?” cried Mrs. Irving, 
suddenly remembering him. 

** He was here at supper, but no—stay—I 
cannot think when he disappeared; he was 
looking tired, and I suppose went to bed 
just as I might have expected. I trust no 
one thought of it; dear me, how could he 
be so impolite.” 

Helen was running up to her chamber, 
and answered from the staircase as she 
went— 

‘He cannot endure parties, you know, 
and so he took a cigar and went to bed.” 

But Mrs. Irving did not find him there; 
and rather astonished, went back into the 
parlor, and from thence into a pretty little 
sitting room, called by courtesy the library, 
without getting sight of him. The sleepy 
servants were putting away things in the 
supper-room and endeavoring to bring order 
out of chaos, when their mistress rushed 
in with an inquiry concerning ber husband ; 
but none of them had seen him, and great 
consternation fell upon all, when the house 
was completely searched with the same 
result. 

Strange to say, Helen's door remained 
closed during the bustle of running up and 
down stairs, and her poor frightened moth«r 
would not allow them toalarm her. Her 
first sensible thought in the whirl of fear 
and confusion into which her husband's un- 
accountable absence had thrown her, was to 
send to Mr. Brierly’s hotel, and with trem- 
bling hands she despatched a little note, 
begging him to come, and explaining the 
cause of her alarm. The man who went 
was gone but a few moments, and when he 
returned and reported that Mr. Brierly bad 
sprung up in great haste, and seemed alarmed 
and excited, it only increased the poor lady's 
fears, who walked the floor in great dis- 
trees, and after forbidding the servants to 
speak to her daughter or in any way awaken 
her anxiety, would almost reach her door in 
an impulse of dread and recover herself con- 
trol to return tothe parlors again, and await 
Mr. Brierly'’s appearance. 

Without acknowledging how much they 
all owed tothe quiet and nobly generous 
friend, who was ready to prove his unpro- 


that had fallen so suddenly on wife and 
daughter. 

He had seen Mr. Irving take his hat and 
go out in the open air while his guests 
were at supper, and feeling sure that his 
steps would bend towards bis office, he had 
hurried there on receiving Mrs. Irving's 
message. There he found him seated at his 
desk, with his head fallen forward and his 
figure bent as if in slumber. At first he 
hoped to have found it so; but Mr. Irving's 
sleep was one that knew no waking, and the 
ae he roused to aid him in his en- 

eavors to recover the merchant, pro- 
nounced bim to have been dead for some 
hours, 

Mrs, Irving's still fainting head lay upon 
the shoulder of her weeping servant, and 
Mr, Brierly went into the upper hall to 
—_ to Helen and prepare her for the 

ght of her father's body, which was even 
now on its homeward way. 

A servant who had knocked at her door, 
found ber ready dreseed, and to his astonish - 
ment she came out to meet him, startled 
and pale at the summons, but in full walk- 
ing costume, equipped apparently for the 
promenade. 
bed is it, Mr. Brierly ?” she exclaimed, 
** What does it all mean? gues came pe See 
not been found, and she looks so wildly that 
I am frigh without knowing why." 

Mr. Brierly took ber hand and said, with 
all the kindness of bis manly heart breath- 
ing in the words, ‘“‘you must ask God to 
give you strength to be a good, true daugh- 
ter to your poor motber—she needs all your 


love and e now.” 

A long desolate ery from below followed 
by atitled subs, was the commentary on his 
words, and Helen listening with a face 
quivering with inexpressible terror, caught 
bis hands iv hers shrieked— 

” My father—where is my darling fa- 
ther ?" 

** With God, who is your father too,” re- 
— he, believing it better that she should 

now her desolation at once rather than 
receive its knowledge in lengthened tor- 
ture. 

She gave a cry and sprang past him down 
the stairs to where her poor widowed mo- 
ther lay moaning in the weeping Jane's 
arma, Lifting her forcibly into her own, she 
clasped her wildly, crying, 

. Mother, forgive me, and pray that my 
father’s bi spirit may not know how 
unworthy I am!” 

The poor lady did not heed her words, 
nor yet notice the bonnet and veil she wore. 
Mr. Brierly'’s hands, with the quiet skill of 
& woman's, removed them out of sight, and 
when the deadly faintness stole over her 
mother once more, and her convuleed form 
dropped powerless in her daughter's arms, 
he stooped and whispered— 

‘* Spare her and yourself the knowledge 
of that folly, it would give added pain, and 
be unjust to your real nature.” 

She gave him a half confused, half grate- 
ful ik. and closed her lips upon her self-ac- 
cusations,. 

An hour after Mr. Irving's body was laid 
quietly in his own chamber, and solemn 
grief reigned in his household. As if by 
magic all traces of last night's gayety were 
put out of sight, and the late revellers coming 
in frightened condolence found everything 
in seemly order, though Mrs. and Miss 
Irving were too ill to be seen, 

Mr. Brierly stayed in answer to the word- 
less prayer of Mrs. Irving’s eyes as she 
turned chem on him. 

She was utterly broken down, and made 
no effort to rally or meet the terribly 
sudden stroke that had made her a widow 
she crept into her daughter's room and hid 
her face from the light, holding Helen's 
firm and loving hand in hers, and groaning 
and shivering in her yet unfathomed deso- 
lation. 

In the afternoon, after he had seen the 
undertaker and arranged all that could be 
done without consulting the wishes of the 
poor ladies, he stood in the darkened parlor 
trying to decide whether it would be better 
to speak with them or try to spare them 
any business connected with the mournful 
subject. 

Helen came in quietly, and approached 
with a face and manner so changed, that 
it seemed impossible for a few hours of 
trouble to have worked so great an altera- 
tion; she was very calm ant womanly, and 
though her face showed the traces of a fear- 
ful struggle, it was swectly eolemn in its 
sorrow, 

‘*Mr. Brierly, please don't try to spare 
me anything; the only way I can help ma, 
and atone for the past, is by being useful 
and trying to do my duty, which I have 
never done before. I know there is some- 
thing that I ought to do, please help me to 
think of it. I am so unused to thinking of 
anything but myself that it will not suggest 
iteelf to me.” 

He made no effort to disclaim against her 
deprecating manner. 

““T think yor had best try and find out 
your mother's wishes in regard to the fune- 
ral,” he said gravely. 

She gave a quick start, as if the words 
stung her, and being new in the ways of 
sorrow, covered her face and cried aloud-— 

‘* Oh, my darling father.” But in alittle 
time she eonquered her emotion, and an- 
swered that she would do so, and begged 
that everything that it was in her power to 
do might be shown to her without regard to 
her feelings—she would soon be quite strong 
and able to do her duty, which she hoped 
would be made plain to her. 

There was one thing more, and as she 
spoke her white face glowed a painful 





fessed devotion to them all at every oppor- 
tunity—Mrs. Irving valued and trusted him 
more than any one else in the world. Now 
he seemed like an embodied hope and re- | 
fuge, and she listened for his step in a/ 
strange alternation of fear and expectancy. 
It was a long time, and the sun was shining | 
clearly when the bell rang, and flying into 
the hall she saw him looking very pale and 
strangely grave and solemn. Disregarding 
her breathless questions, he came towards 
her quickly, and drawing her into the 
library, closed the door. She saw, yet could 
not believe what he strove to prepare her 


for. 

“ Very ill,” she beard him say, and un- 
derst something about his going to the 
office and finding him there. ‘* Much 


worse,’ Mr. Brierly repeated, slowly, and 
looked at her with compassionate eyes, 
“very much worse—and I fear he will never 
recover.” 

She gave him a long stare of wild misery 
that would not realize its own depths, and 
sinking on the carpet beside him, found 
refuge for alittle time in insensibility. 

Her daughter was Mr. Brierly's next 
thought, and opening the door, he found a 
kindly-faced servaut woman in the hall, to 
whom he told the terrible story ina few words, 
and besought her aid in softening the blow 


scarlet, she must confess her folly and de- 
ceit, and she prayed her friend to have 
patience and forgiveness as he listened. She 
had allowed herself, under the influence of 
a delusion that had fled, leaving no excuse 
for its existence, to believe that she loved 
and desired to marry Captain Ellis. They 
had persuaded her that a romantic oy 2 
ment would be a proof of the purity of her 
devotion to a poor lover, and rhe had con- 
sented in blind and silly disobedience to her 
parents’ will, 
i gone, and the hour that her poor 


scen her awife. It was all ber own fault, 
she corrected herself carefully when in the 
| intensity of her mortification Miss Warren's 
name slipped into her narration, and rhe 


poor stricken mother to prove the sincerity 
of her regret. But would Mr. Brierly—she 
paused trembling, and looked down upon 
the carpet, alternately pallid a» death and 

lowing red—would he see Mr. Ellis—would 
fe say that she felt like une awakened from 
a stupor who had been going furward blindly 
to destruction. She could not explain per- 
sonally, nor could she write—it seemed as 
if she bad suddenly escaped from a dread- 
ful madness, and no reason or judgment be- 
| longed to the past. It was al! over, and she 





That very day she was to) 


father's body was brought home was to have | 


was anxious by a life of devotion to her | 


begged and prayed to see him no more. It 
had been mad folly without common sense 
or esteem, and it was all past forever, God 
in mercy had shown her in the midst of ber 
crashing sorrow that it was not too late to 
undo what should never have been doune— 
and she thanked Him humbly for the lesson. 
She burst into a passionate. flow of tears, 
and murmured between her sobe— 

** Pray do not think I desecrate my father's 
memory by mixing it with such a scene, bat 
I must begin right, and I cannot, ob, I can- 
not see him any more.” 

Knowing that she alluded to Captain Ellis, 
Mr. Brierly bad little difficulty in under- 
standing why such a shallow fancy met so 
sudden a death. The blow that had plunged 
her young life in sorrow had awakened her 
to thought and self-kuowledge, aad the in- 
fatuation of the past was annihilated in the 
effort. But her quiet friend, though kind, 
was firm and very serious. 

* Are you sure,” he asked, * that this re- 
vulsion of feeling will last? Is it any more 
real than the fancy it has overcome ?” 

**You doubt me, Mr. Brierly, and well 
you may, since you know how faulty I am, 

ut I can only repent, as I do with my 
whole heart, and try to prove myself worthy 
of confidence once more.” 

** But you must write all this; it is some- 
thing that you and you only can or should 
explain, 1 will carry the letter, but it must 
contain your own words.” 

** Oh, do not ask me to do that. 
find words to excuse the Oh, please 
see him and say I did not know what I was 
doing, that I was not wise enough to think 
or question a mistaken impulse.’ 

But Mr, Brierly was decided; he would 
carry a letter or arrange a personal inter- 
view ; that was all he could or would promise. 
And Helen next morning placed in his bands 
a small package, the form of which proved 
it to contain a bundle of billet-doux, on top 
of which was her own letter to Captain Ellis, 
All she said was, ‘‘ 1 have done as yeu said, 
and some time, when my mother's heart can 
bear it, I will confess my deceit and disobe- 
dience, and beg her forgiveness.” 

Every thing was in order for the funeral. 
Mrs. Irving had never rallied from the shock, 
and was still lying weak and ill in her 
daughter's darkened chamber. She could 
not even rise to go and take a farewell look 
at the face about to be shut out of her t 
for ever, and the doctor said nothing but 
her daughter's devotion and consoling love 
could save her from a dangerous fever. 
Helen only left her when she slept, and al- 
t her altered face betrayed how deeply 
her heart felt ite bereavement, yet her 
courage and fortitude sustained her, and 
she took her place at the head of the sor- 
rowfal household with a dignity and judg- 
ment that astonished them all. 

There were plenty of friends to surround 


I cannot 








time to receive visitors, 
Her bosom friend never presented herself, | 
nor did she apparently miss her, for not 
until after that sad day bad passed, when the 
solemn cortege wound towards the cemetery 
and left the house so empty and desolate, 
did Mrs, Irving or her daughter *«penk to- 


theme. 
** Where has Rose been? 


Helen's face changed color, and she said 
hastily, ‘*‘ Wait a little while, ma, and I will 
tell you about Rose. 
sake, for I have a confession to make.” 


her daughter's face and eeemed for the mo- 
ment startled, but the great shock had 
numbed her feeling of smaller ones, and she 
did not again recur to the subject. 


life or its duties, she abandoned the manage- | 


erself for not having foreseen the death- 
shadow that had brooded so long over her 
»oor husband's head. Helen had previous- 
'y filled the measure of her love to the ex- 
clusion of a true and proper estimate of her 
husband, and being naturally exacting, she | 


just reproach, and morbidly remorseful, 
gave way to unavailing regret. Then the | 


to her daughter's eyes—a 
wholly untrained child of impulse and feel- 


and she met the necessity bravely and with 
self-control. 

‘* I know my father's loss must affect our 
means and atyle of living,” she said to Mr. 
Brierly, and I am sure that in a business so 
extensive ax his there must be much left in 
an unsettled and disarranged condition— if 
we are to make changes, or go away from 
here”—her face changed color a little as she 
said this—‘ pray let me know, that I may 
make it as easy as possible for ma.” 

Mr. Brierly was Mr. Irving's principal 
creditor, and had he been a merciful one no 
change in the life and surroundings of his 
widow and orphan would have been neces- 
sary, but he did not choose to yield his claim, 
and so very concisely explained to Helen 
that asmal!l establishment would be much 
better fitted to their present means, and lay 
ing her father’s business clearly before her in 
right of being executor, proved that prudence 
and economy would be eential for rome 
time to come, since, after paying weighty 
debts and providing for partial investments, 
the remainder of his property consisted of 
stocks and bonds of still precarious value, 
Mr. Irving's speculating mania having led 
| him to trust much to new institutions, She 
| received this knowledge gravely, and begged 

advice as to bow she should best proceed 
| Here Mr. Brierly's tact and kindness were of 

material aid, he knew of just the pretty, 
| neat, suburban home that would suit their 

means, and Mra. Irving proving singularly 
| apathetic as to their plans, or her removal, 
they were soon established in their new 
home, with two servants from the great 
mansion they had left, and a tithe of its fur 
niture and appointments for their present 
fuse. It was a neat, cheerful place, and 
Helen strove to make it altogther attractive 
and comfortable for her mother's sake. 

** ] shall like it exceedingly,” she said en- 
couragingly to her, ‘it is very convenient 
and really pretty; do you not think so?" 
‘My dear,” said Mrs. Irving, tearfully, 
‘*every place is alike to me since your fa 
ther is gone; if 1 had only watched over 
| him oat should have done, we should not 
| have been reduced to this.” ** Bat, mo 
| ther,” said Helen gently, but firmly, * we 
j}are not reduced to extremities, we are able 
to be honest and true to my father's memo- | 
| ry, and yet be comfortable on the fruits of 

his labor. So many would be happy to have 
| as much.” 





her with offers of service and sympathy, but friends; an 
Mr, Brierly had rendered any material aid | their nuptials were to have Leen clandestine, 
unnecessary, and she was too deeply in- } Through Rove's gc," 
terested in her poor mother's illness to have  pondence was kept up, and the excitement 
| of the deception prevented her from finding 


gether of anything but the one solemn | and woke her to reason, 


Then her mother said, in faint surprise, | unselfish love she had since laid at her mo- 
I have not scen | ther's feet, neither did she by word or im- 


I ask it for my own | plot and drawn her into it as a cover to her 


The poor mother raised her sad eyes to | 


Meantime, totally resigning all interest in | mured, ‘such a return for all the care, the 


ment of their affairs to her daughter, and | your life and education. 
= herself up sorrowfully to reproaching | particular to protect you from such influ- 


now arraigned her own life with more than | you and be so deceived, 
realities of their new position opened only | and never did she fully appreciate the noble 
et untried and | and true-hearted woman Heaven had kindly 


ing. The discipline was severe but useful, | injudicious education, 


| twenty, read in the Paris correspondence of 


“Yea, yea, I dare say,” returned her mo 
ther in a tone of vexed trouble. “ There 
are people who cannot estimate grief be. 
cause they have never felt it, but I am wil- 
ling to bear my load since I did not strive te 
save him as I might have done.” 

The time had not yet come for Helen to 
tell her rhother of her own miserable entan- 
glemefft with Captain Ellis, and her promise 
to elope with and marry him, which every- 
body else knew, and had canvassed fully 
within a fortnight of her father's death. 
Everything being done that bad to be met 
and conquered on the road towards begin 
ning life anew, she at last decided that it 
waa ber duty to do so, and while abe still 
trembled at the necessity of opening what 
seemed a closed wound, her mother saved 
her the trouble by probing it hereclf. 

“Why, Helen, do you know that Mra. 
Austin was bere to-day?” she anid eagerly 
ove evening, as Holen returned from a walk: 
**and she really was very kind, and talked 
80 et! 4 our father. I am glad she 
came, t ‘ve been anxious to avoid old 
friends. .~ 


* T am glad, too, ma, for you look brighter 
and more like yourself,” ald Helen, pleased 
at her mother’s unwonted brightness. 

“Bat Iwas going to tell you what she 
told me; and now that [ think of it, I can- 
not imagine how it was that I never thought 
of it before, Sho says Rose Warren ran 
away with young Reding, old Mr. Grab- 
bitt's nephew, and Mr. Warren was per- 
fectly wild about it, for Mr. Grabbitt left 
Walter as a sort of ward of his when he 
went to Europe, and confided to bim his 
matrimonial intentions for the boy when he 
considered him old enough to marry. Rose 
knew this, and man the elopement, 
hoping to soften Mr. Grabbitt's heart and 
reconcile him to the match when he found 
it was made. She failed, for the eld man 
would not see her, and utterly ignored him 
for hia disobedience. Now, would you think 
it possible? Rose, that sweet girl, that I al- 
ways thought such an innocent, unsophieti- 
cated creature, has actually applied for a 
divorce on some ridiculous pretence, and 
Mra, Austin says her flirtationsa with that 
young Captain Ellis are really shameful, and 
subject her to the greatest scandal." 

Pausing in this scandalous narrative, Mra. 
Irving found her daughter in tears—tears 
fo by shame and sorrowfal regret. 

**Oh, mother,” she oried, ‘1 am so sorry 
that I have to tell you the truth, not be. 
cause I wish to spare myself, but because I 
am —7 that you should be pained by the 
knowledge." 

Then at her mother's foot, with her arms 
around her, she confessed that she had de- 
ceived her as to the nature of her friendshi 
for Rose, which was only a flame that ted 
her vanity and absurd sentimentaliem. Being 
friends, they were pledged to wed two 
to make it truly romantic, 





tant corre a- 


one quict moment of communion with her 
own better nature whereby to test the re- 
ality of her fancied passion. With sobs of 
contrition sho told her astonished mother of 
her plan to elope, and how the dread mes- 
senger of death forestalled the mad scheme 
She did not plead 
her subsequent devotion, or the life of noble, 


| plication excuse herself by blaming the 
| temptation of her position, or the deceit and 
duplicity of Rose Warren that had laid the 


own designs, but she begged to be forgiven 
and trusted once more, while she worked 
out her penance and proved her contrition 
sincere, 

Her mother looked at her in reproachful 
amazement, ‘Such a refurn,” she mur- 


cearclers anxiety and thought expended on 
If t had been lens 
ences, then I might have been prepared for 
this, but to have wasted my every thought 
and feeling on securing you all that a mother 
could hope to gain for her child, even de- 
priving = | dear husband of his due share of 
my regard and devotion to bestow it all on 
Oh, it in a bitter 
repayment of my over-anxious care!" 

So said Mra, Irving, and so she really felt, 


aided her daughter in becoming, despite her 


5. 





As she put aside the paper that afternoon 
her mother came in from the garden, where 
she had lately learned to expend much time 
and care in the pleasant training of flowers. 

“My dear Helen,” she said, “ next year 
I mean to wy woodbine round the eleting- 
room porch, it climbs so gracefully, and I 
think the perfume is quite as sweet as the 
jesamine."” 

Helen laughed and blashed. 

“TT want to tell you something, mother,” 
she said half timidly, * I do not mean to be 
anderhand or secretive, and I have onl 
known this myself a very little time, We 
shall not live here next year—that is, I mean 
there is another home for us—and oh, ma, 
I trust we may be able to make it a happy 
one for you.” 

** We—a new home—what on earth does 
the child mean,” cried her mother, laying 
down her garden gloves and sinking into a 
chair. “Why, Helen, we bave a of 
the cottage, und it is a very nice one, I'm 
eure. 

“Yea, dear mother, but John Brierly 
wants us to go back to the old house and 
live with him. Let me tell you about it— 
he took it for the debt pa owed him, because 
he thought it would better for me to 
make a change, and get away from the in- 
fluences that he knew were not good 
me; and so he has fitted it up beautifully ; 
and now that he thinks me worthy, he has 
omes back to me — we are to apo 
and live once more—oh, so happily, 
doar mother. a wie 

“Go to live with John Brierly,” repeated 
Mra. Tee blank cece 

* Oh, I forgot, 1 did not say that we were 
to be married, if you will give ne pour bleas- 
ing; and, oh, dear mother, I not tell 
you, but I will now, and I hope to prove it 
every day and hour I live—Il love John 
a th all my heart.” 

” » my dear, it's incomprehensible!" 
cried Mra. Irving; and so she continued to 
ory for quite awhile. “A mere man of 
business,” she reasoned, ‘and the girl is 
scarcely ‘half his age, | always locked on 
him asa friend of my dear hu ‘a, anda 
oe reliable man in case of difficulty of any 

nd,” 

Perhaps it was this latter consideration, 
and the fact that they were not to be sepa- 
rated, induced her to yieki her consent at 
last—which she did r ungraciously, all 
things considered ; for as she remarked, she 
** never could endure to feel herself second 
in her child's regard, and know that the 
love and oare of no many years were set aside 
for the rake of a com ve strangor.” 

John Brierly was a happy man, for he had 

ined the desire of his soul not taken 
for as her first silly fancy found her, dross 
and all, but as = gold tried by sorrow and 
experience, and fitted to wear the beat and 
— crown of womanbood—the name of 
wife, 


_— a. - —_——— 
Advantage ef Travel. 

Kpeaking of the yy to be derived 
from travel, a writer in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate thus wisely remarks: 

Educate a man an highly as you please, 
He may be happy in exerciane of his 
mind, or the contemplation of his know!l- 
edge; but throw him into society, or upon 
the stream of travel, and be feels painfull 
awkward. He sees that he ie sadly def. 
cient in a kind of knowl every way os- 
sential to his comfort, and which seems to 
be abundantly possessed by everybody else. 

Just in proportion as you increase the 
book of knowledge, you enhance the diffi- 
culty. The only way to obviate it, is to 
make a trip. 

rags opmey ought to make it a point and 
duty to do so, at least once a year, It im- 
— and increases our knowledge vastly, 
rom observation of men and thi ° 
see humanity in all ite phases, A little of 
the worst, for that kind don't travel much, 
and much of the best, for that kind travels 
a great deal. I hesitate not to say that the 
very large majority of our travellers is com- 
posed of the t and moat intelligent of 
our people. The better and more intelli- 
gent they are, the more taste they have for 
this most rational and peanuts way of im- 
proving personal qualities, 

As to manners there is nothing compara- 
ble to it. It rounds, polishes and finishes 
our behavior, Pick up a pebble from a 
gravel bank. It was once an angular, un 
nightly fragment, that no one would care to 
nee ortouch, It is now rounded, smooth 
and beautiful, just such a thing as every one 
mimires, and children love to play with. 
This waa effected by change of place. It 








One day, when the loss of her father was an 
old wound, that the roftening influences of two 
busy years had gently bealed, Helen Irving, 
a polished, cultivated, and contented girl of 


a daily journal, a not very flattering sum 

mary of the proceedings of her late bosom 
friend. Rose Redding was no longer the wife 
of the man whose naine she bore, yet living 
in the splendor brought by hia wealth, for 
old Mr. Grabbitt had died, and his nephew 
was his heir after all. Being a kind-hearted, 
soft-headed fellow, he had bountifully en 

riched the woman who deserted him, and 
Paris being a good sphere for the handsome, | 
but ecarcely reputable belle, she waa bold 

ing cougt there, with plenty of male admi 

rera and female critics, 

Helen laid down the paper with a ead 
face and sighed very heavily, ‘ because,” 
she said toherself, it was imny poor father's 
death that saved me from such wickedness 
and disyrace; but for that I should have 
been that man's wife, who shamefully 
brought his friend's honor to contempt, and 
ruined the fair fame of poor Rose Warren.” 

It was certainly true that Captain Ellis 
was a young man without character, but no 
one but Helen pitied Walter Redding's false 
wife. But, who would have thought it, 
Helen Irving by no means buried her heart 
in the grave of the past, but the wonder 
was that she whould resurrect it for John 
Brierly! aman who was old two yeara be 
fore, and who certainly grew no younver; one 
who only danced upon ocension, and never 


flirted under any circumstances who wae 
not given to flattery or empty speeches, and 
who seldom strove to charm by the real 
powers of his mind or graces of his eults 


vated intelle ct, but who was gool and true, 
and, above all, loved her better than life 
itne lf. 

It was not the consciousness of this all 
absorbing devotion that had won her, for 
timid when the great question of his love 
was at stake, he had not forced it upon her 
nor endeavored to make her gratitude yield 
him what he hoped to gain from her alfe« 
tion. And «o it was Helen learned to love 
the man to whom she owed all that was 
bright and promising in life, and through 
whose influence and example she had be- 
come a patient and loving Christian woman, 
guided by high principles instead of waver 


| ing impulses and love of approbation. | 


| great promutive of a good appetite 


has travelled far and with much company, 
until ita rudeness is gone, and the true 
beauty of ite nature appears, Travel will 
have the same effect upon our mind and 
manners, 

Table Manners. 

When to eat, and what, and how much, 
are questions which have been abundantly 
anawered well and ill; but it in not con 
sidered as it ought to be, that the attendants 
of the family table have a much larger share 


lin promoting a healthful digestion than is 
| generally supposed, 


A good appetite is essential to a good di 
gestion, but a snow-white tablecloth in a 
N» one 
can eat in comfort if any member of the 
family appears at the table in slatterly 
dress; with unkempt hair; showing a 
breadth of black under the finger nails; 
with a hawking and a «pitting and a blowing 
of the nose, aud their tremendous associa 
tions 

But the spotless napkin, the most «plendid 
roast, and faultless concomitants all, what 
do these amount to, if sadness ia written on 
the face of the wife; if an angry scowl 
yvleames from the corrugated brow of amo 
roxe husband, or @ dissatisiced look comes 


from a child's eye, and the meal tis partaken 
of in ominous silence’ Away with euch 
unloveliness! there is no sunshine in such @ 


household, and the members of that family, 
if they grow up at all, will become the re 

of every company 
may be thrown in after 


friverators, the bane 
into which they 
life 

Mather let the 
of ylad reantons, 


family table be the place 
as much looked forward 
to as the promised coming of a cherished 
friend, let courtesies more than courtly be 
ever eyltivated; let smiles wreathe every 
face; Tet cali satisfaction eit on every 
countenance; let light hearta and cheery 
words, and obliying acts, and watchful at 
tentions be the order of the day; these are 
the promoters of a healthy digestion; and 
these are they which largely help to make 
happy homes, and good hearts and generous 


natures. —// dls Journal of Health. 


tW Amina, in Somnambula, was evi- 
dently from Wisconsin, else why should sbe 


, 


be a mill walky girl no the last scene! 
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Serpents and Venomous Snakes. 






BY N. A. WOODS 


We have, however, done now with the 
venomous enekes which are not certaindy 
dewlly in their bites Let us, then, look for 
@ moment at the other side of the picture 
to the reptiles from whose litth wouns al! 


the e\ill of science is uuable to avert a fatal | 


result Unsfortanately, there are but too 
many of t'sis clase in Africa, America, and 
Aca. Taken according to these grest di 
visions, we find Africa, as we might expect, 
to be expecially cursed with there ports, in 
addition to hoete of noxious aad venomous 
insects, and scores of kinds of snakes which 
are almost as dang: rous as the rattlesnake 
Khe has no bees than seven distinct varieties 
of serpents, al! of which are known to be 
absolutely deadly These are the horned 
cerasts (Cleopatra's aap), the plain cerastes, 
the cobra or nojil, the black adder, the off 
adder, the Morocco make, and the river 
ack. Let us take them in the order we 
yave mentioned them, some will only re 
quire a few words, others deserve a longer 
notice. The horned cerastes in the most 
repulsive of all reptiles, It is not much 
above a foot lonz, of a dull sand color, with 
a round flat heal about the size of a florin, 
deep ennk in which are a pair of cold, gray, 
glarey looking eyes, with two curved horns 
»rujecting outwards over each, which give 
tan expresion that is absolutely flendish, 
This is the asp with which, according to 
tradition, ‘the queen with ewarthy cheeks 
and bold black eyes” balked the great Casares 
fame. It is abundant enough in the deserts 
of Kgypt and Upper Africa, where it bask 
in the ean, but where it ia so like the color 
of the sand that a perron might be walking 
among a dosen of them without secing one 
Ita bite ix death, and it is vo very sluggish 
that it will searcely move out of the way 
to avoid being trodden on, and this makes 
ite danger. Camtls are constantly killed 
by it. The plain cerastes is much larger 
than the horned, quite as deadly, and much 
more abundant Vet it does much lese mi« 
chicf; for it in easily seen, in very timid 
and very agile, and gets out of the way on 
the least alarm Not so with the najii or 
Kayptian cobra This deadly snake is mach 
longer and aliegether larger than ite Indian 
namesake; bat, like ite eastern kinsman, 
and indeed like all the family of cobras, it 
is untamably vicious, Moat snakes in cap 
tivity will get accustomed to those who keep 
them — so far, at least, as to refrain from 
striking at them when they come near the 
fronts of their glass cages, The cobras, e« 
pecially the Egy plian cobras, never soquire 
even this emall amount of negative good 
tem per Nothing will keep them quiet, 
even among themaelves ; for they are moes 
santly fighting and biting each other in the 
most vindictive manner They aro so abun 
dant in Egypt, that numbers are sent annu 
ally to the collectors in England, and not 
ten per cent. of them arrive alive, They 
rarely live more than a twelvemonth in 
captivity, as they will seldom feed, and kill 
themselves by constantly atmking at the 
giase of their cages when anyone comers 
near them. To buman beings, camels, or 
boorees, their bite in fatal in an hour or a 
little more 
It seems strange that I should say these 


enakes are constantly biting each other, | 


when the effeet of their poison ia wo fatal to 
other animals; but such is the fact. All 
who have kept venomous enakes know that 
they bite cach other with impunity, even 
theagh they are of different species But 
the bite of a wenomous soake will kill a non 
venomous one ar quickly as it would a rabbit 
There may, therefore, be something, after 
all, in the old wives’ tale, that the fatof a 
killed snake whieh has bitten a person is 
good t apply to the wound The black 
wider is fuand only in South Afiies It is 
a hideous reptile, about four feet long, very 
deadly tn the ewilt aetion of ite poteon, and 
eo sluggish in its movements that it may 
easily be trodden upon Portunately, there 
fore, it is rather rare, and only found tn 
thick unterwood LT wish T eould say the 
rame of the pufladler Thies most repul 
sive looking serpent literally abounds in 
Southera Afrien. itis, in fact, so abundant, 
and so camle caught, that even after all the 
cost of transit from the Cape, fine specimens 
ean easily be potin London at from thirty to 
forty shillings each This ts really a terrible 
anake It grows toa length of more than 
five feet, and is often th.cker than a man's 
arm Its colors are as dull and repulsive as 
is ite very large, Mat, javelin shaped head 
In feeding tt ts insatiably voracious | have 
roen a large one eat three guinea pigs and 
twelve sparrows at a single meal,a balk 
very nearly as great ae ite own baxly In 
eaplivity, too, it is terribly quarrelsome 
with its mates, am! they are continually 
Biting each otherin the most severe manner 


I saw one actually leave one of his potson 
fangs etuck lee p inte the heal of his fellow 
Priveoner, where tt remaimed for dave This 
slugyieh, disgusting reptile, which haunts 


dry places and rocky ground, ts looked upon 
with the greatest dread in Southern Afriea; 
tn rome parte the fear of it poes to such an 
extent that, ewen after the creature is 
billed, the natihwes will not touch it with 
their hands, believing toat the very «kin can 
communtcate t! © ake ally Prison, whieh bx 

longs only to ite fangs In the Bo -jesman 
country, on the coutrary, where thie adder 
te chormously abundant, the natives hunt 
them et. toget poison for their arrow 

amd next, when the coveted head ia cut off 
the repitie, to eat the thick body of the 
enake iteell ‘Lhew savages alw ays creep 
upon the adder, as they can very easily do, 
unawares, and break its back at a single 
Blow They then carefully extract the 
potron- lands from the root of the meuth, 
Tois venom is very thick, like glycerine, 
and bas @ faiat acid taste. This they mix up 
on a lat stove with ae acrid poisonous gum, 
which, a well a« I can recollect, ts called 
“prorka” It is thus worked up till it gets to 
tie conststemes of thick glue, when !tis spread 
over the barbed head of the arrow, and for 
ateut two tneher up ite point. The arrows 
are ther inted in the sur, and put away in 
S special sheath of thor own, apart froin 
the common ehaftx Every wartior carries 
Some hail-a-dosen of these dewiighn wea 
Pour, and lam tol4, and | quite Reric ve it, 
that the woumls they inilict are as fatal as 
the bite of the alder itee!f Ouly (eo moe 
African rnases remain ta be moliced: one is 
the siver jack, a singularly beautiful rep- 
tile, exquis't’ im its colors, and of great 
sige aol thickness for a deaily snake. It 
baunts the rivers of Western Alnca, where 
i is ently Caught or killed; gemera'ly the 
jatter, for Dub macy are sent to Europe 
Tue last ie the Moroces snake, which is 
abundant in North Afneoa Thos is ope of 
the mort quickly deadly of all suakes, an : 
Quile & Veuumous as the cural-snake, or la 
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dama blanca, of Central America. Yet it is 
very rarely seen in collections, becaure of 
ita excessive timidity and quickness, which 
enable it to fly away like lightning on the 
first disturbance or noise. It is a very 
pretty looking aenake, and very docile in 
captivity; yet the bite of this cfature is 
always followed by an apparently painless | 
death within half an bour, and generally in | 
a few minutes 
Let us pass now to the deadly snakes of 
| America, We need not dwell long upon the 
| copperheads of the Middle States, or black 
water vipers: f the Missiasippi; both kinds 
| are very common and abundant enough, the 
latter eapecially, and mo+t unpleasantly ro. 
Indian tradition and the experience of plant- 
ler and negroes bave shown but too clearly | 
that there is no remedy for the bite of | 
j either, though the sction of their poison is | 
slow and very painful, It is in the districts | 
of Central America that we must look for | 
| the swiftest death dealers, Foremost among | 
them isthe coral-enake. It is not a large | 
j snake, being only about four feet lonz, with a 
| thick, blunt, stumpy tail; but its colors, its 
| rich, iridescent markings of coral aud pearl 
| eoalen, that actually seem to glow and 
j sparkle, make it the most beautiful of rep- | 
| tiles The Kast India diamond-snake is no- | 
| thing to it. Unfortunately the coral-snake 
abounds in Central America, and, more un- | 
| fortunately also, it is one of the slowest | 
reptiles of ite kind, It can scarcely wriggle. | 
Believers in spasmodical providences main- | 
j tain that Nature has thus deprived it of the | 
| power of quick motion in order to restrain 
the exercise of its terrible puison. If ro, | 
| Nature made a great mistake; for it is a 
| fact that more fatalities are recorded from | 
| bites of coral-enakes in Central America | 
| than from the bites of all the other snakes 
| put together, The truth is, that the other 
| deatly reptiles, the tuboba or la dama 
blanca, can and do fly at the first noise of 
| coming footateps; the coral-snake Ufcrally | 
cannot, He hears the footateps coming, but | 





| finds it impossible to get out of their way; 
| he can neither rattle nor hiss, to warn away | 
| the approaching victim; and unless the lat- 
| ter cx see the glowing colors of the reptile , 
in the grass, he is a dead man in a few | 
minutes if his step «trays within three or | 
| four feet of a coral-snake, All the pre- | 
monitory symptoms of dissolution set in al- | 
most instantly after the bite, and death | 
always takes place within half an hour. 
The great danger of the coral-enake is that | 
it haunts the neighborhood of out-houser, 
and is much abroad at night, when of course 
its vivid markings cannot be seen, The 
effect of the poison of this snake is almost 
; at once to solidify the blood; whereas the | 
effect of the cobra's bite in to liquify it. | 
lor instance, a rabbit bitten by a coral- 
snake would, if its head were cut off a few | 
minutes after, be found with a solid purple | 
stuff in its veins something like dark cur- | 
| Fant jelly; if a rabbit were bitten by a) 
cobra, and its head cut off an hour or so 
after death, the blood would be found to 
be entirely decomposed into a light, thin, | 
| atraw-oolored fluid. It is evident that the 
jaction of the poisons of these two dreadful 
| reptiles is eaventially different on the human 
jand animal frames; yet cobras and coral- 
jauakes have been kept toyether, and have 
| indulged their natural propensities by bitung | 
| ene h other most freely, and T am told, on 
| good authority, without the least sign of ill- | 
effect to either, The coral-snake is greatly 
dreaded in Central America, and the deaths 
it causes in those regions are probably equal | 
in number to the deaths caused by the 
cobras in India, and which, as far as can be 
estimated in such a country, are supposed 
to amount to several humdireds in a year. 
| only personally know the particulars in 
one case of death from the bite of a coral- | 
snake, and this oceurred in Southern De- 
merara, The victim was a M, Flament, a| 
wealthy planter, His wife had been danger 
ously tl, and been visited daily by two phy- | 
ricians, While out late in the afternoon, | 
strolling with bis little dau liter near the 
house, he was told by a servant that the 
doctors bad come, He immediately burried | 
home by the shortest way, crossing a wile 
patch of grass, When nearly through this, 
and close to his own door, he was bitten by 
a emall coral-snake, on which he trod while 
the reptile was vainly attempting to wriggle 
away 3 He rushed into his house, where the | 
physicians were, and with trembling lips 
for he knew his danger— told them hastily 
what had befallen him. Yet, though he had 
the benefit of their best advice and assis. | 
tance within a minute after he was bitten, 
nothing served to check the fatal action of 
the porson, and he died in three-quarters of 
an hour, The shock of this terrible calamity 
was fatal aleo to Madame Flament, who dicd 
the following evening 
Another deadly snake, which also abounds 
in Central Awerica, is called by the natives 
the tuboba It is a dark-brown reptile, 
about seven feet long, and though Intensely 
venomous, does comparatively litthe: mis 
ebief, for it is both as quick and as timid 
as @ bare, and is off like an arrow at the 
least Cisturbance Its polron, though in 
evitably fatal, is slow and most painful in its 
action, death rarely ensuing in less than six 
orseven hours after the bite, In this, and 
indeed all other respects, even to a simi 
larity of name, it closely resembles the da 
boia of Tndia Both, though numerous 
enough in their respective countries, are 
very rare in collections: for their exces-ive 
timidity and rapidity make it mo-t diffientt 
to take them alive, to say nothing of the 
extreme danger which must always accom 
pany such an intended capture, One of the 
rarest and most quickly deadly of all known 
reptiles is occasionally seen ia the wildest 
parts of the rivers of Contral America; it 
ts called 2a doma bAlanca—the white lady 
It is quite without markings, of a dull 
cream color, and about six or seven fect 
long. The Inlians relate most terrible tales 
as to the extraordivary rapility with which 
this snake kills, Fortunately it is very 
scaroe, and mostly baunts the banks of wild 
rivers, pas ing neorly all ite time in the 
water, gliciag along with its head raised a 
few inches above the stream. On the first 
alarm, it dives or makes for the reedy 
banks, with which the shores of all those 
rivers are fringed, and once among these, 
it is imstantiy safe from detection or pur- 
suit, Ide not know of any iustance of one 
having been brought alive to Kurope, though 
museums have scveral specimens preserved 
in epint., Of the snakes of Inia, the 
most fearfally deally are undoubtedly the 
ovbra, the ciamond-suake, the daboia, and 
the enake-eater, Unfortunately, the East- 
ern empire pose ses a host of suakes, which, 
though not quite deadly, are still most 
davgerously ve nomou-; but the four I have 
name! are fatal, and no remedy or even pal- 
Hative ts known for the effect of their bites. 
The best knowu of these, because iufinitely 
the most numerous, as weil perhaps as the 
most quickly fatal, is of course the cobra 
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This reptile abounds in most parts of India, 
and, like the coral-enake, it rather prefers 
tha» otherwise the vicinity of houses, and 
likes to make it« retreat amid gardens, gar- 
cen walls, and old Ty Though 
quick in ite movements, it is a bold, vicious 
reptile, and one which, if it thinks its neigh- 
borbood is wantonly intruded on, will rise 
and wait for the unhappy trespasser, and 


| strike at once, This makes ite great danger, 


though at the same time any one on bis 
guard can see the snake as soon as it rises; 
and when scen, it is very easily killed. It 
is only the number of these reptiles, and the 
pcre of the result of theirc bite, which 
makes them in some districta almost a 
scourge in India. In the brashwoud and 
light jungle round the caves of Elephanta 
they swarm. 

I know nothing in nature which gives me 
such au idea of terrible and ficndish power 
as the aspect of a cobra when thoroughly 
enraged, With its little head bent down be- 
tween the spread of its broad, livid-looking 
hood; with its keen, small, black eyes, that 
actually shine with ferocity; with its body, 


| raised about two feet, lightly swaying back- 
| wards and forwards in act to spring, it is 
| about the most dread-looking symbol of 


deadly power that exists on the earth. It is 
no ous that the Egyptians adopted it, and 
carved it round the effigies of their shopherd 
kings, in mute but telling significance that 
in the hands of kings lay the power of life 
or death. I have seen wounded leopards, I 
have seen savage tigers and lions, and these, 
as a rule, are bad enongh; but, in truth, 
they are tame and +piritiess in comparison 
to the concentrated noiseless anger of a 
cobra you have provoked, which shows in 
every soft wave of ita detestable hood a 
knowledge of the tremendous power it pos- 
senses, and which you see it is on the alert 
to use without mercy. Compared with this 
silent grim reptile, motionless, but ready 
with its hood spread and bead bent, always 
on the watch, the mere roaring of lions and 


‘tigers becomes as insignificant as the bel- 


lowing of bulla, The idea of sudden or vio- 


| lent death is always more or less associated 


in our miads with noise, struggling, or tu- 
mult. It appears, thefore, something awful 
and supernatural to see a cobra glide with- 
out a sound across his cage, and with a 


‘touch apparently light as a feather inflict in- 


evitable and almost instant death on what- 


,ever animal is put near it. Rattlesnakes 


will only kill when they are hungry or irri- 
tated; but both the Indian and Egyptian 
cobras will kill everything that comes near 
them, whetber they are hungry or irritated 
or not. Dr, Fayrer, in India, has tried a 
most interesting series of experiments with 
the cobra, in the hope of discovering some 
antidote to ita poison, but as yet without 
the faintest prospect of success; indeed, I 
am told that this eminent physician now 
almost quite despairs of attaining any. The 
experimeuts have been made with all kinds 
of animals. A horse bitten by a cobra died 


| in one hour and fifteen minutes; and it was 


found that the blood of a sheep which had 
been killed in half an hour by a cobra, when 


| injected into a healthy sheep, carried enough 


poison with it to cause death, though not in 
so shorta time. In these cases, it may be 
sail that there was little power of giving 


what are supposed to be antidotes to the | 
‘animals, and this is to a certain cxtent 


true; but in the case of a keeper bitten by 
a cobra at the Z ological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, nearly twenty years ago, the unfortu- 
nate victim had all the resources of Univer- 


| sity-College Hospital, with the most skilled 


assistance in London to minister to him, 
yet the man’s life could not be prolonged an 
our, 

A case in London, on this subject, is pecu- 
liar, Two keepers bad been out to take 
leave of a friend who was going to Aus- 
tralia, and had passed the night on ‘the 
epree.”” They came back to their duties at 


the gardens at about seven o'clock, on a raw 


November morning, both of them far from 
sober. One of the two men dared the other 
to take out the snakes, which were lying 
coiled up half torpid beneath their rugs, as 
they usually are in cold weather. Terrible 
and deadly as such a challenge seemed, both 


| men entered into ita spirit of defiance, un- 
| did the cages, and took snake after snake 


out, laid them on the floer of the reptile- 
house, and then put them back again, It 
may seem incredible, but it is the fact that 
the whole c liection was thus treated. The 
diamond snake, the Morrocco snake, the 


Elephanta were carved, before Confucius 
preac ed among the bills of Northern China; 


long as there reptiles exist, and as long as 
men and animals remain to be bitten by 
them, they will not prove deadly to the end 
of time. 


GOING WEST. 
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Guass VALLEY, CALIrorntia, } 
July 20, 1869. { 

Dear Post ;—We travel next day through 
the land of the Mormons. Woe pass repeated 
groups of their low, wretched dwellings, 
many of them of mud, some simply huts 
formed of willow branches, yet everywhere 
we must be astonished at the industry 
which has positively forced vegetation from 
soil where to a casual observer it would 
seem bopeless to make the attempt. We 
saw many of the people, chiefly men, how- 
ever, for they seem to keep their women out 
of sight, though occasionally we did see two 
or more women with their babies in their 
arms standing at the door of one hut. 
Peaceable enough they looked, and yet I 
am told that the women poy, however 
devout they may be in the Mormon belief, 
prefer in their own individual cases that 
their husbands should bave but one wife. 

Near Castle Rock tie heaps of rocks 
remind one of some ot Egyptian temples 
| —distinet as th fashioned by human 

rule are the arched doorways, columns anil 
| pillars. Here we see a spbynx of monstrous 
proportions hewn of rock, there groups of 
| tall, stately statuary. In one spot is reared 
up a commanding pulpit, such as might have 
served for the primitive church of the 
forest--if one could choose to speak of the 
forest amid these barren heights. Grandeur, 
heightened to awful sublimity, overpowers 
one in the region of the Echo and Weber 
Canons. Through the mist of the former, 
which is about twenty miles in length and 
dwindles in width from 500 or 600 yards, to 
as many feet, trickles the graceful Echo 
Creck, with its fringe of willows; through 
the latter Weber river, with ita peaceful 
valley, both shut in by a wall of rocks that 
soar upwards to ever more and more giddy 
heights. Through the Devil's Gate the 
lovely waters of the Weber gush with mad 
fury, and a wild, demoniac Techien pass it 
seems as we dash by. 

We are now in the Great Basin, where the 
soil is so saturated with alkali as to puison 
nut only the rare streams or springs, but 
the very air we breathe, where the ever- 
lasting Sage Bush, of which we bave alreaty 
seen ro much, seems even too rich a growth 
for this desert waste. The view as we ap- 

roach Salt Lake, with its wide stretch of 

lue waters, coasted with immense «alt 
plains, dazzli in their whiteness, lofty 
mountains, isolated duttes rising abruptly 
from the plains, encompassing it in on every 
side, is exquisite in its lonelivess. The pe- 
culiarity of the entire vicinity of this great 
lake, whose waters are too salt to harbor 
fish or any living thing, excites my fancy, 
; and is suggestive of many themes to be 
worked out at some future day. For after 
all the great charm of travelling lies in the 
| effect produced upon the imagination and 
| the heart by what wo appropriate through 
|} the medium of the external sight. One 
| glimpse of a glorious work of nature can 
furnish abundant food for after retlection. 
| So I find it. 
With the Promontory point where a strip 
| of curious shaped rock juts out into the 
| lake, we also npproach the terminus of the 
| ‘* Union Pacific Railroad.” At Promontory 
| we change cars for the ‘Central Pacific.” 
This there was some delay in doing—for 
some reason, I don't know what, we had to 
| wait in the scorching heat of Promontory 
station three hours. Promontory is a town 
| of tents—we had our dinner in a tent, and 
| in a tent we waited forthe train. In fact, 
it was a matter of no little intercet to me 
| upon the entire journey from Omaha to 
| note the characteristics of the new towns 
which bave followed the strides of the iron 
horse from civilization out through the wil- 
| derness—to observe how gradual was the 
| change from painted frame houses to log 
cabins, and fiually whole towns of tent 
| houses, aud how these gradually improved 
again as we got into Calitornia. It seems to 
me I must now have seen every possible 
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| settlements at different places upon the 
| road. I saw many of them, but very few 
avd I feel no confilence whatever that, as | of the Indians of whom I was told befere 


leaving bome I should see so many. I did 
ing Indians here and there 
but they looked neither dangerons nor war. 
like. I have seen quite a number of the 
Indians of the Digger tribes since I reached 
thie place, but they shall figure in my letter 
ee Grass Valley. 

Our leads us now through the most 
romantic of valleys, that of the Truckee 
river—the Truckee meadow it is calied— 
shut in by the foot-hills of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. Timber becomes plentiful once 
more, willow, cottonwood, etc.; neat farm- 
bouses wee, with cultivated ficlds and 
pretty garden patches. Then we begin the 
ascent of the mountains of the Pacific 
slope, an ascent requiring even more skill- 
| full engineering I am told than that of the 
Rocky Mountains. How sball I describe 
the lovely Sierras, with their rich pine 
| forests, whose trees seem fairly running « 
| race in sealing the giddy heights? This 
time, I believe, I s not attempt a de- 
scription, for 1 hope soon to, visit some of 
the mountain lakes, where I can enjoy the 
scenery undisturbed by snow-sbed or tunvel 
These did fret me awfully, many times cut- 
ting short the most glorious views, I ought 
| not to complain, with all the beauties I did 
| see, at losing some, but my d tful re- 
membrance of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains makes me regretful for what I 

reedy for more. I had a perfect view 

onner Lake, 1 must mention, and of the 
rise of the American river, and its flow 
through the wildest mountain gorges one 
can dream of. 

At Colfax station we left the train, and a 
ride of ten miles in a carriage over a steep 
mountain road brought us here to Grass 
Valley, right in the heart of the richest 
mining district in the state. My letter is 
already long, so I shall take another . 
tunity to write of this place, and all the 
new, strange, interesting things I see here. 

AUBER FORESTIER, 





Where the West Is, 

Chicago is no longer a western, but is an 
eastern city. It is only 900 miles to the At- 
lantic coast, while it is 2,350 miles to the 
Pacific coast. Dividing the Union into east, 
centre and west, each division is about 1,000 
miles wide. The eastern division will em- 
brace all the states lying east of the Missis- 
sippi river; the centre, all the states and 
territories between the Mississippi and Rocky 
Mountains; and the weatein, all the states 
and territories between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific coast. Somewhat the 
largest of these three great divisions is the 
central. And, astonishing as it may appear 
to those who have not examined the map 
carefully, the territory lying west of the 
Rocky Mountains contains as many square 
miles as the territory east of the Mi-sirsippi 
River, notwithstanding this comprises eleven 
Southern, all of the so-called ‘‘ Eas‘ern” 
and ‘**Central” states, and all of the old 
‘* Northwest."". The completion of the Pa- 
cific Railway has changed the former weet 
into cast and central, and moved the west 
1,200 miles toward the setting sun. The 
actual west consists of California, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, /rizona, Utah, Montana, Wy- 
oming, and the major portion of Cvlorado 
and New Mexico. It is hard to realize the 
| trath that Chicago is an eastern city, and 
that Illinois is not even a central, but an 
eastern state. Omaha, which has always 
been regarded as on the western verge of 
the ** Far West,” is in fact 150 miles east of 
the centre of the Union. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, that the citizens of that 
enterprising little place resent the imputa- 
tions of being in the Far West. In short, 
this is a tolerably long country, from east 
to west, and when the Dominion is “ ab- 
sorbed,” the distance wi!l be equally as great 
from north to south.— Chicago Tribune, 


The Suez Canal. 

The seventeenth day of next November 
| willbe a great day. Then the Suez Canal 
will be formally opened for commerciul pur- 
| poses, and the people of Europe, Asia and 
| Africa brought into more direct communica- 
| tion with each other than they have ever 
| boen. The isthmus through which this 
|canal is cut is about seventy-two English 

miles in breadth, and the surface is for the 
| most part barren, being fertilized merely by 








water-vipers, the puff-adders, the whip- | habitation man can occupy, evento wretched the inundations of the Nile. Traces are 


snake, and the rattlesnake were all so han- 
dled. Only one more anake remained to be 
meddled with, and this was a large Indian 
cobra. The keeper took it out, and the rep- 
tile seemel quiet, as any one cunversant 
with the habits of snakes would know it 


would be on a cold winter's morning. After | 


being handled a few seconds, however, it 
thoroughly awoke with signs of anger, and 


spread its hood, The man called to his com- , 
panion, **God have merey on me, Bill! it’s | 


going to bite!” As the words passed bis 
lips, the spake atruck him in the nose, and 


was thrown by the foolish victim on to the | 


floor of the house, He ran with his com- 
panion towards the gate, but before he could 
reach the entrance he bad to be helped 
along. He wax put into a cab, and driven 
at once to University-College Hospital, 
where, in s ite of every effort, he died with- 
inan hour after his admiss‘on, and within 
an hour and a half after the bite. Thiscase 
excited incense interest among surgeons and 
physicians at the time; for the body of the 
fool-bardy 1.an showed no signs whatever 
of rigor mortia, or stiffness after death, nor 
did the most careful post mortem examina- 
tion detect anything but decomposition of 
the blood, whieh had reduced it to a thin 
straw-colored flaid, 

Experiments which have been made with 
the delova snake show it to be, as 1 have 
said, aliiost a prototype of the Central Ame- 
rican tuboba, Dr, Fayrer made one of these 
reptiles bite a horse, which, thoursh in great 
agony, survived the injury eleven hours. It 
may seem, at the first glance, that these 
experiments are cruel; but, in truth, they 
are solely and wholly conducted with an 
earnest effort to endeavor to discover some 
autiiote which will render human beings 
safe against the injuries which these terrible 
suakes are inflicting almost every day in 
India and all tropical climates, It is said 
that a cure for the bite of the diamond- 
snake has ben discovered, | can only say 
I very much doubt it; and even if it were 
true, it would not, as a discovery, be of 
great importance, for the diamon:|-snake is 
rare and excessively timid, and +o does but 
little mischief, The discovery of sn anti- 
dote here «ouid only be of r lative value in 
so far as it should afford some clue to deal 
with others before the mortal effects of 
whose poison science stands bhelpleea Of 
this great result we have yet uo prospect, 
Taere deadly snakes were deadly before the 
Pyramids wore built, before the caves of 


; mud hovels burrowed into the side of a hill. 
The etations where we stopped for our meals 
| were first frame buildings, then tents, then 
frame again, and I must here observe that 
at every one of them we got quite as good 
meals as we usually get at the best railway 
stations throughout our Eastern states. We 
found abuudance every where, and the cars 
stopped long enough to afford passengers 
ample time to eat. 

Morning of the following day finds us in 
the Humboldt regions, and our first interest 
of the day is ceutered in the exquisite sun- 
rise casting a many-bued radiance upon the 
sharp peaks and fascivating forms of the 
Humboldt Mountains, Soon we came upon 
| the Humboldt Wells, then upon the river of 

the same name, that singular stream which 
rises up in the desert none know how, unless 
it be from the same subterranean source 
from whence the wells spring, and after 
winding its way through the desert some 300 
to 500 miles, disay pears mysteriously as it 
came, weary of the vain effect to find an 
outlet above ground. 
All that day we were parched with the 
heat, suffocated with the dust as we sped 
onwards through this Great Ba-in, and yet 
| our interest in the strangeness of the scene 
| never flagged. We strained our eyes to take 
in every peculiarity of every volcanic up- 
heaval, lava slide or curious rocky forma- 


tion, The sunset this day, too, was charm- | 


ing, the night cool, pleasant—and these 
nights of our journey were moonlight. At 
miinight, near the sink of the Humboldt, 
I believe, our train was brought to a stand- 
still, It took long for those of us who 
had been aroused from sleep to discuver 
what was the matter. Then we learned that 
a waterspout—a phenomenon very preva- 
lent in these regious—had torn away several 
rods of our read, and the engineer had dis- 
covered the fact but just in time to prevent 
accident. They sent ou to the next station 
for Chinamen avd material«, and in three 
hours tue embankmeut was reformed, the 
rails laid, and we were on our Way aya'n. 
Before leaving bome I have often heard it 
surmise] as to what means there would be 
of relief in case of similar accilents, but 
both companies, ‘* Union” and “ Central Pa- 
cific,’ seem to have provided agaiust every 
emergency. 

These Chinamen are a great institution, 
they are employed cxten-rively along the 
roa’, an! een to make industrious and «ffi- 
cient woikincn. We passed entire Chinese 


found on the isthmus of a canal built in 
ages long past. An extraordinary fact bas 
| been noticed since active operations com- 
menced on the Suez Canal. On the desert, 
| where a drop of rain was never known to 
| fall, and where hundreds of travellers for- 
| merly perished, with their beasts of burden, 
for want of water, now freqnent showers 
}are experienced. Lately heavy fogs bave 
| prevailed, which are reported nea:ly as dense 
‘as those that vi-it Paris during the winter 
months. These changes are attributed to 
| the number of trees that have heen planted 
‘along the line of the fresh water canal, 
| which undoubtedly attract the moisture. 
Pleasant villages have sprung up at the va- 
rious stations, and the houses are in many 
cases surrounded by shrubs and flowers. 


The English Telcgraph Lines. 

Under the pew arrangement, by which 
the British government takes poesession of 
all the telegraph lines in the United King- 
dom, it is proposed to extend communica- 
tion to the suburbs of all the large towus, to 
all the second-rate towns having railway sta- 
tions, and to places in which at present there 
are neither telegraph nor railway stations. 
There will be 3,376 places instead of 1,882 now 
served by tr legraphs and railways, and 842 
instead of 247 branch offices, a+ at present. 
There is now one telegraph office to every 
13,000 population, while the government 
will have one for every 6,000 peuple. Let- 
ter-boxes and pillar-boxes will alsu be placed 
in convenient locations, The tariff i+ to be 
one shilling to any part of the kingdom for 
twenty words. The amount pail to the 
companies is over &28 500 000, but the in- 
creased facilities will bring the whole cost 
up to $33 500.000, whichis expected toyielda 
revenue of $3,500,000, on an expenditure of 
$2.000,000—a net profit of $1,500,000, 
which will pay the interest on the purcuase 
money, leaving a surplus of $250.000. The 
government, in the estimates, have calcu- 
lated the life of a cable at fifteen years, and 
provided for replacing all the cables at the 
end of that time. 





t# Witp Oarts.—A crop that is generally 
rown between eighteen ani twenty-five. 
The harvest sets in about ten years after, 
and is commonly found vo consist of a broken 
constitution, twu weak legs, a bad cough, 
and a large trunk filled with smail phials 
and patent medicines, 




































































Underground : 
A SINGULAR ADVENTURE. 


The Murkegon (Michigan) Enterprise re- 
lates the following singular adventure :-— 

When we were publishing a paper in 
Lewisburg, Wes'ern be. sear several years 
ago, a very singular acciJent befell a young 
man there, which we narrated briefly at the 
time. A few days ago we chanced to meet 
him bere in Muskegun, and be re-narrated 
his adventure at our uest. It occurred 
on the farm of oo W. G. Davi«, in 
Greenbrier County, 1856. We give his story 
in his own words, as near as we can recol- 
lect them ;— 

**T was ploughing on Gen. Davis's farm, in 
1856," said he, “ unsuspicious of being on 
insecure ground, when suddenly the earth 
seemed to fall beneath me. I saw the horses 
descending, but was too frightened to let go 
the plough-handles. The pitch of the horses 
with the earth gave my fall an impetus, and 
somehow I caught the mane of one of 
them in my fall, and so beld on instinc- 
tively. What I thought when falling I can 
hardly tell. At any rate, I did some rapid 
thinking. When I landed, I fell on the horse 
whose mane I had bold of, and although the 
horse was instantly killed, I was merely 
stunned and confu 

**On recovering myself, I looked up, and 
the hole through which I bad fallen looked 
ro small that | concluded I must have fallen 
full one hundred and fifty feet. My first 
thought was to cry for aid, but I instantly 
recalled the fact that I was at least a mile 
from Gen. Davis's house, and that there was 
not the remotest probability that any one 
had seen my descent into the earth. It 
was then early morning, and as I had 
brought out my dinner with me, no one 
would miss me before nightfall. While 
going over these facts in my own mind, I 
heard the rush of waters near at band, and 
it occurred to me that I must have fallen 
upon the bed of Sinking Creek, which, as 
you know, falls into the earth above Frank- 
fort, and does not come out but once till 
it reaches the bank of the Greenbrier 
River. 

‘* To stay where I was, or attempt to fol- 
low the subterranean passage, was vhe next 
question. I sometimes took the team to my 
own tenant stable, and therefore might not 
be missed for days, so I determined to fol- 
low the underground stream. I waded into 
it, and, judging from its depth of from one 
to three fect, I concluded it must be the 
identical Sinking Creek spoken of. Leavin 
my dead companions behind me, I follow 
the stream. For the most part I had 
pretty easy work of it, but sometimes I 
came to a deep place, where { was forced to 
swim for a considerable distance; some- 
times I ran against j rocks; and then 
again was often precipitated headlong into 
deep water by the precipitous nature of 
the rocky bed of the stream. Talk about 
the darkness of the grave! A grave iteself 
could not have been more impalpably dark 
than the age | was following. The oc- 
casional rippling of the water was an inex- 
prersibly dear sound to my ears. 

‘*Day and night were the same to me, At 
last, wearied with my efforts, I laid down 
on a comparatively dry rock to rest, and 
must have slept for hours, When I awoke, 
I again took to the water, carefully ascer- 
taining which way it ran, so as not to lose 
my labor by retracing my steps. It seemed 
to me that the farther | went the more diffi- 
cult progress became. When | had gone 
perhaps a mile, I came to a place where the 
archway above narrowed so much that | had 
to crawl on my hands and kvees in the 
water, and crouching, my face at last 
touched the water. Here was a dilemma I 
had not looked for. I tried either bank of 
the river, but found no passage. .1 could 
swim under water fora considerable distance, 
but the distance before me was unknown, 
and I halted long before making the dange- 
rous venture, At last I concluded that my 
fate was equally doubtful in returning as in 
proceeding, so I plunzed boldly into the 
swift current, and soon found that it was so 
swift in its confined passage that I only 
needed to hold my breath to go through. In 
the course of twenty or thirty feet I again 
got my head above water, and took a long 
breathing-spell, Again the archway above 
seemed to enlarge, and the bed of the stream 
to become more even, I sped along com- 
paratively rapidly, keeping my bands out- 
stretched to prevent my running against 
jagged rocks, 

** Wearied out, I again laid down and slept 
soundly in my wet clothes. On awaking I 
pursued my course down the subterranean 
stream, and at last, in the long distance 
ahead, saw a glimmer that looked very 
bright in the darkness I was then pent in. 
Nearing this, I found that it did not increase 
in brightness; and when | had gone perbaps 
a mile, I came to another place where my 
path narrowed to the very tunnel filled by 
the water. My case was now become more 
desperate. I could not possibly retrace my 
steps, eo I submitted myself to the current, 
and was immeasurably overjoyed to find my- 
self rapidly swept into daylight. Exhausted 
and half-drowned, I crept out upon the land, 
and was not long in recognizing the objects 
about me. I had come out into the Green- 
brier River, as 1 knew from the familiar look 
of Gen. Davis's mill on the bank. 

**On reaching home I found that I had 
been over forty-eight hours in making my 
perilous jouroey of six miles under- 
ground.” ’ 

The hole where this man went through is 
now fenced round. On listening one can 
plainly hear the rush of water below, and a 
stone thrown down will sometimes be heard 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cemte a lime for the fret tneertion. 
| Twemty cents tor each additions! tneertion. 
6H Payment te required ip advance. 





€#™ A recent railway accident in Eng- 
land was caused by the color blindness of the 
engineer, who could not tell the red from the 
green light. 

&#™ George Peabody has donated to the 
Trustees of the Washington College, of 
which General Lee is President, $60,000 to 
establish an additional professorship pro- 
posed by General Lee, 

t#™ * Patrick,” said a priest to an Irish- 
man, “how much hay did you steal?” 
** Well,” replied Pat, “1 may as woll con- 
fens to yer reverence for the whole stack, for 
my wife and I are going to take the rest of 
it om the first dark night.” 








THE MARKETS. 


FLOUR—The market has been quiet. About 9000 
bbie cold at at $545.50 for supertine; $6064,50 for 
extra; $4,50@7,75 for North-West extra family, the 
latter rate tor choice; $6,25@7,50 for Pennsylvania 
extra family; $7@8,25 for freeh ground Ohio family, 
the latter rate for choice, and $4,50@10 B bbl for 
fancy brands, according to quality. Kye Flour— 
Small sales at $6,837) be 

GRAIN—Wheat hae been in good demand, Sales 
20.000 bus of Pennsylvania red at $1,581,405; 15,000 
bur of Western red at $1,571 64; 20,000 bus of Dela- 
ware and Maryland at $1,62@ 1,70, and 4.000 bus 
ot white at $1,701,735 ® bur, as to quality Rye 
1000 bur of of fertern sold at $1.25, and simall lote 
of new Southern at §1,06@1,10 # bus, Corn—si, 000 
bus of yellow Corn sold at §1,17 1,20; 40,000 bur 
of Western mixed at §1,12@1,20 for low and high 
mixed, and 4000 bus of white at $1 15@1,18 P bus, 
Oat« —12,000 bus of old Western sold at 48@ T2c; and 
45,000 bue of new Pennsylvania and Southern at @ 
Ge # bua, closing at 57@60 for new Southern and 
Penneylvania. 

PROVISIONS—Sales of 200 bbie meas Pork at 


er8 ToQO4 and piime mise at §x1 bbl. Sales 
city meas Beef at $22. Beef Hames are held 
at § 82,50. Bacon—Sales of plain and faucy 


canvassed hams at 1V4@2yc; Kxceleior Hame at 
Bc, sides at 194 @IWye, and shoulders at 16@1*\c. 
Green Meats—Sales of 400 tca pickled hams at 18 
@i%e, and shoulders at 144 @i5c. Lard—Sales of 
450 bbie and tcs at #OY @te for steam and kettle 
rendered, and kegs at Yiyc. Butter—Sales of yel- 
low in tubs at fic, and poor solid packed at he 
16c. sell at 1Y@2lc P dozen. 

COTTON—Sales of 800 bales at M@Mkec for 
ant Upland and 3454 @85e for Gulf. 

FRUI —treee Fruit ie abundant and rules low. 
Peaches rel! at 200@§1 BP basket, and green Apples 


at $1,50@3 P bbi. 
Wa aie A eof Prime Timethy Hay, new ® 100 Be, 


$1,251.20; mixed $1,10¢p1, 15: Straw §1,( 1,10. 
HOPS—Sales of New York and Western at 7@1 4c, 
according to gnality, 
SEKDS—We quote Clover at 9; 500 bus Ti- 


mothy at $4,25@ 4,50, and 600 bue Fiaxeced at §2,55. 





PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKBTS. 


The supply of Boef Cattle during the past week 
amounted to about 2300 head. The prices realized 
trom MS dead ce? ®. 20° Cows brought from 940 
to 60 ® head. heep— 11,000 head were disposed of 
at from BY @te WB. 260 Hoge sold at from 914,00 
to 14.75 @ 10° Be 





Choirs are Delighted with It. 
TuE 


CHORAL TRIBUTE. 


By L. O. Emerson, autborof “Harp of Judah,” “‘Ju- 
bilate,” &c. gene my | pronounced to be the bert 
book of church muric issued during the last ten 
years, and greatly excelling the author's previous 
works, Price $1.50. $14.50 per dozen, Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
277 Warhington ., Boston, 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO,, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Secrets of the 


Great City, 


A Work dercriptive of the VIR TU ES, and the 
VaCES, the MYSTEMIES, MISK- 
MEIES ano CRIMES of New 

Vork Caty. 

Tt contains 35 fine engravings; and is the Spiciest, 
moet Thrilling, Imetructive, and Cheapest work pub 
lished. 

Agents are meeting with anpreeedented success, 
One in Mariborough, Mase., reporte 24 subscribers 
in aday, One in Luzerne Co., Pa., 44 in a dey, One 
in Meriden, Ct., 68 in two days, and a great many 
others from 100 to 208 per week. Send for circulars 
and sce our tegma, and a ‘all description of the work. 
Address JONES BROTILERS & CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Published in both English and German. 

auglt-Sm 





ekecne MEDICAL COLLEGE or 
4 PENNSYLVANIA.—Lectures commence Oct. 
th, 1800. Thirty students taken ot $20. No other 
expenses, For particalars, address JOSEPTI SITES, 


M. D., 614 Vine ot, Philadelphia, Pa jy31-3m 





] BRAINERD INSTITUTE, Cranberry, New 

Jersey, Hew. Elias 8. Schenck, A. M., Principal. 
A Military Boarding School of the beet class, Pre- 
pares young gentlemen of 10 to 15 for college or bu- 


seinees. Kind and faithful teachers, Gymaasiam 
ar” squipmente complete. Terme moderate, Send 
for a circular. jy 24-1 


| ELLEVUE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Attleboro, Bucks county, Pa. Beau- 
tifully located, about twenty miles from Philadel 
phi. Prominent at a pleasint home and for tho 
rough teaching. For particulars, address W. T. 
SEAL, A. M, Principal. aug?i-4t 


“a FOR SALE.—An improved farm of 
126 acres situated in Ell-ndale, Suseex Co., Del., 
will be sold cheap, and on easy terme. Good build- 
ings, and orchards, &c. For particulars, address J. 
W. HASKINS, Ellendale, Del. auzee 





~ ~ ACTUALLY SENT YOU IN AD- 
e) VANCE. —Agents wanted immediately every- 
where to introduce the most popular and modern 
improved, low-priced Sewing Machine in use. Ad- 
drese GRANT BROTWEKS & CO., Manufacturers, 
482 North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. augdl-it 


—— —— 





to splash in the stream. 


Sectarinnism. 
Of sectarianism, Dr. McLeod remarks: — | 
‘*The man I call sectarian 1s the man who | 
is net contented with the blessings of nam- 
ber one in the street, but who is always | 
throwing stones or mnd at number two; 
who is not content with his own wife and 
family, but who talks and gossips about an- 
other man's family. Give me the man who 
has bonest, earnest conviction about his 
own church, and I extend to him the right | 
hand of fellowship. Love your church and 
do all you ean for it; but try and imagine, 
at the same time, that other men are as 
conscientious as you are, and give them the 
right hand of fellowship when they do all 
they can for their church.” 


tH The Countess of Jersey lately gave 
a breakfast at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

C2 A depth of two bundred and seventy 
feet bas been sounded in Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee. 

(#™ An express train in England is an- 
nounced to run at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. 


| 





ie tamily, 
|G, MILLER, Lazerne, New York. 


| Loom: 


| days, 1p every case, or money refunded. Sent by 


lonthe baldest bead, im 2] days, in every Case, oF | 
money refunded, Sent by mail, postare paid, tor 50 
cents a package, or Stor $1. Address J. SQt TIKES, 
sugltc& 


UST TM THING, —Ind\speneabie ip every 
Samples sent for 2 cents. Address G. 
aug7s-4 





L.OOK.—My French Compound wil! 
force the beard to grow, thick and heavy on the 
smoothest face, or hair on the baidest head in 21 


mall, postage paid, for 50 cente a package, or % for 
1, Address JAGGERS & BIRKELL, 1080 Brook- 
yn St., St. Louie, Mo. au, 3-4 





JERSONAL. Ican furnish constant employ- 
I ment for ieure hours and evenings iu a gen- 
teel, honorable and profitable business. From §1 to 

5 per evening, ane & proportionate profit to per 


sone devoting their whole time to the burinesrs 
Women aud children can dott. 1 wil! send fall par 
ticulare, with sample of bus'ne=*, by mail, for ten 


cents Address F. C. BAKKER, Salem, Mase, 
aug?s St 





THISK ERS! WHISK EMS! MY ITA 
\ LIAN COWVOUND will force the beard te 
prow, thick and heavy on the smoothie #t feee, or hair | 


Box 1062, Bingiamton, New York 


we? AP TWO CENTS A POU VD, an! how 
‘ 


tu trap furred animals, clit r malled tor stamp 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Dr. J. A. Suenman, Artistic 


No, 617 Broadway, New York City. 


the treatment, by hie meth 
hie pereonal attention, the 
cal visite 


of two postage stampe. 


Surgeon. 
ereone who have called at his office duriny Nie aber 


SHERMAN 


RUPTURED PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


Ny notifies his patients, and the larre pamber of afflicted 
hee, anxious to reovive the ald of his experience, that 
e has returned from his professional visit to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, 


It. Sumaman's [nventions are the only established, secure, and comfortable radical caratives for Hernia, of 
Bapters, im all ite varied forme and stages, in persons of every age, without regard te the duration of the 
Dr. Suenmawn is the founder of the “Marado Grande,” Havana, Cuba, established several years since for 
of this most terrible of all haman aMictions, where, from the 
jcted, rather thap trust thems lvee to the care of his pupils, awalt hie period! | 


Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed of recet pt 


jelv ly 





NEW 
CRAYONS, 


WENDEROTH, TAYLOR & BROWN’S 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


Connolsseurs tn Art, and all who are tired of the 
old style of photographs, are invited to exawine 
these new Pictures as they pase the Gallery of the 
undersigned, 


014 CHESTNUT STREET. 


These beautiful effects, firet introduced by thie 
frm, are precisely those of the fine French litho- 
graphs “ Aux Deur Crayons,” and may be imparted 
to all sizes of portraiture trom the Carte de Visite to 
the largest heads. 


Wendereoth, Taylor & Brown. 
api?-% 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


A Paper for all Children. 
MONTHLY 25 CENTS A YEAR. 
As Pretty ae Ever Left the Printer’s Handa, 


The Cheapest Ever Published, 


Motto" Whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of report, think on there 
things.” By Ailing ite ee with beautiful pictures 
and music, choice original storice, poema, sketches, 
dialogues, deciamations and facts worth knowing, 
all oft a character appropriate to Ite name and motto, 
we hove to make a paper that will be welcomed Into 
more homes, will cheer more young hearts, and ia 
struct more young minds thau any paper ever yet 
published for young pee le, Send for it, or 3 cents 
tor specimen, ALDEN & TRUK, Publishers, 
aug@i-tf Chicago, Illa, 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Sights and Secrets 
OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


A work descriptive of Washington City; tte high 
and low life, magnificent public buildings, hidden 
mysterics, villanies and corruptions, the Inride work 
ings ef the Government. Showing how the public 
money is eqaundered; how rings are managed, how 
officials are biacked-mailed; bow counterteiting is 
carried on; and al! about female lobby members, lady 
clerks, &c. It ie the epiclest, moet thrilling, instruc 
tive, and startling book published. 

J” Send for circulars and sce our terme, and « 
full description of the work. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


apl7-6m 411 Broome St., New York. 








“Threw Physic to the Dogan,” says Mar 


beth. Much of it might be so ditpored of with ad 
vantage to mankind, but it would be bard upon the 
dogs. The “sweet oblivions antidote " which Mar 


beth asked for in vain, le however vouchealed to the 
dyepeptic and bilious in Tannant’s Lrrenvercent 
Secrzen Arenient. It regulates, purifies and in 
vigorates the syatem ; le a poritive epeenfic tor indi 
geetion and constipation, promotes perspiration 
and reduces fever. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 


Made entirely of Metal; Boller and Furnace 
plete; will work for houre it reapplied with water 
&c.: free from danger; achild can work it, Bent 
free with inetructions for §1.0), three tor $2.50, 
WALTUM HOLT, 
102 Nareau Street, New York. 


com 


jy 102m 


CANCER 


Cured without pain, use of the knife, or cauatie 








burning. Circulars sent free of charge, Address, 
DKS. BABCOCK & SON, 
mar27-fim 700 Broadway, New York. 
2) A DAY te Male and Fematiec 
~ ents to introduce the BUCKEYE 920 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on 


both aides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
MACHINE sold in the United States for lees than 
$40. All others are infringem nt«, and the seller and 
user are liable to prosecution aod imprisonment. 
Outft Pree Address W. A. HENDERSON & ¢ 0. 
Cleveland, Ohio. augll Sm 











oa a 
PALMER €S 
pxTENTS: BEST 1y yo) 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE . 
1609 CHESTNUT STREET e 
PHILADELPHIA, G2 


ADORNS Tet INVENTOR, 
OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pres* A ALi C! 


Theee inventions stand approved as the “beet” by 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Soctetics of 
the world, the Inventor having been honored with 
the award FIFTY GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS (or © Firet Prizer™), including the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WORLD'S EXHIQITIONS IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK; aleo the moet Ho 
carey ros. ot the a SOCIETY OF BUR 
GEONS OF PARIS, giving bis Pateuts place shove 
the KNOLISH and PUENCH, 

Da. PALMEK giver personal attention wo the busi 
neee of hie cesion, alded by men of the heet 
qualifications apd yreatest experience. The ie special 
ly commissioned by the GOVERNMENT, and har 
the pefrencee ot inent OF FICERS of the 
ARMY and NAVY. X MAJOR-GENERALS and 
more than a thousand less distinguished officers anc 
soldiers have worm the PALMER LIMBS on activ: 
duty, while etill ter numbers of eminent civilian: 





are, by their aii Important positions, anc 
effectually their salefortune. 
Au Genuine 


“PALMER LIMBS” save the 
name af the inventor afized. 


PampAies, which contain the New Rust sor 
Am and full information for veume ” 
mail! o 


want 4 limbs, eovt free to applicants, 
The attention of Surgeons, Ph ane, and al! por 


yrict 
sone Interested, le mert reepectfully solicited. 
The well-cnown LINCOLN AKM t+ alro mad: 


mee avold A Ben of Sepey ea 
7 to ae above directed 
a 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS OF THE WORLD,” 


COMPRIAING 


meee Incidenta, lateresting Scenes and Wonder 
ul Events, io all Countries, all Ages, 
and among all People. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 
OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 
By the most distinguished Artists in Kurope and 
America, 





———-y—— 





The largest, best Nlustrated, moet exciting, ama- 
sing, inetructive, entertaining, eta:tliing, humorous, 
and attractive subscription hook ever published. 
Send for circulars with terme atonce, Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO.,, 

411 Broome t., New York, 
120 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


jy3-3m 


THE 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Hon, THOS, M. PLUNKETT, President, 
JAMES FRANCIS, Vice President. 
BENJ. CHICKERING, Bec'y and Treasurer, 
JACOB L. GREENE, Assistant Secretary. 


This company offers Greater Inducementa to Io 
licy Holdera than any other company in the country 

It has a Perpetual Charter, a Purely Mutual Plan, 
Assets over a Million and a Quarter, able and trust- 
worthy officers, An enviable reputation of seventecn 
years elanding 

The BEKKSHIKE was the rinet Comrany in the 
United States to make ALL of ita Policies NON 
FORKFEITABLE. 

Every Policy lrened by thie Company since April 

A. D. 1881, le Non ronrRITABLE, and eo expressed io 
the Policy. 
An ANNUAL Payment Life Policy le sor ronreit 
ep by failure to pay Premiam when dur, bat ts con 
tinued in torce under the Massachusetts Law of April 
1w6l. 





reealt of 







\ SN EX PRRIENCED TEACHER, of ov. 
43% tablished repotetion, a College gradaate, desires 
* + tustion as I'tineips! of some Airevciase Acedemy 
or “— School, Address, with terme and parties. 
tare, PROF... Box #68, Vineland, N. J 
\PMINGSIDE SOMOOL Fron ROS, 
+) Pittehietd, Mme - Sex! form ine Sep. 
14. Send for new circular te Prot, W. C uaRDe 


Principal aoe 
GOLD INK, 


Vielet and fancy Colored imkea, Over 
one dozen of the most brillant and delicate «hades, 
These Inks flow freely from the pee end are an- 
equelied for private correspondence. They can be 
uerd a paint, with a brash, and for © 1 
Phetegraphs er Pictures are un: ivaiied 
Neut free for Wcente, Creat inducements to . 
Sead stamp for e:reular. RORERTS & CO., 

V. ©. Rox 8086, New York. 


’ se. are sarge 7 r 
MANIFEST DESTINY, 
Every one who ie interested In the great questions 
and etartiing phenomena of the daythe Hevote- 
tions in Spam, France and other parte of Kurope; 
the advance of Kepubiicaniom: the crambling 
monarch), the solution of the Cuban question, &c. 
should have thie lithe book In hand, as it treats oft 
the subjects at \eeue today in a masterly and inter- 
esting style, Send ©) cents and twu 8 cent stam 
for a copy to the Publisher, BA. B. BATON, M. he 
GAS roadway, corner of Bond, New York. 
TT ESTHY COTTAGE ORGAN Is the 
best ane cheapest. Contains the latest lmprove- 
mente Vor Mumena and Vor Jubtiente, J. TRY 
& Co., Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


IMPORTANT 70 INVALIDS! 


tW ALL SUFFERERS @9 
From Iulmonary Diseaaca, Nervous Debility, 
Female Weakneaaca, or Chronie Disor- 
dera of any nature, and all whose 
Vital Forces are depressed, ren- 
dering necessary a 
NERVOUS TONIC AND INVIGORATOR 
Are carneetly recommended to use 
WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


The Specific Remody for 
CONSUMPTION, 
Nervous and General Debility, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Nouralgta, Paraizels Wasting, Rerofula, Lose 
of Streogth, ch and A te, Dye 
pepela and Indigestion, Impuritios 
of the Mood, Fomale Com nts, 
Chronic Diarrhea, Ww 
of Children, &e. 
drugyiste and dealers in every et 
age throaghout the United Seat and 
Canadas, Pricer;-@1 and §8 per bottle, Three 
large, or ein small, 


Circulars, information and advice free. 
J. WINCHESTEM @ ©O., 





For sale 
toen, and vil 


tore, 
eS John 8t., New York, 


GRAND INVESTMENT. 


GLOBE 
GOLD and SILVER Mining 


ev 


Located at Monitor, Alpine county, California. 
Parties having $25 to 95,000 to invest In the 
AFEST AND HKEST MINING ENTERPRISE 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, are desired 
tu write dmmediately tor circulate and terme of sab 
scription, to J. WINCHESTEHM, Preset, 36 Joba 
St., New York, 


O0 @ Day forall, Address A. J. PULLAM, N.Y, 


PM PLOY MENT that pays. Vor particulars, 
4 address 8. M. Srenoan & Co, Brattleboro, Vt, 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED, 


Having obtained an extensive and wide epread 
sale for our * CRN TOMY" brand of Fine. ut 
Crewing Tobacco, we desire to announce that we 
shall not pack daily $100 in the emall tin fol! papers 
after thie dete, duly tet, 1808, Ite merite being so 
favorably recognized that thie inducement is no 
longer necessary. To avoid misapprehension, how- 
ever, we would add that we shall continue to pack 


orders for elegant Meerachaum Pines in our 
VACHE COLUM" ands RUMEMA™ brands 
of Smoking Tobacco. 


The * TACT CLUB" Is devold to Nice. 
tine, and cannot Injare the health, and te tally 
recommended to people of sedentary occupations of 
hervone constitutions 

The trade are Invited to send for circulars. 

P. LORILLAHKD, New York. 


GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., 


Advertising Agents 
4) Park Rew, New York. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS BAY. 


The firm, whove letter we print below, gave a in 
117 what wae then the largest contract we had ever 
received for oar * Liete of 100 Local Newspapers.” 
The fact that they thie year renew the order and In 
cTeare the amount, le the beet argument we can give 
that these “ Liete” are good advertiving mediume 





EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 

One annual payment keeps the policy in force two 

yeare and three days. 

Two anour! payments, four years and twelve days, 

three annual payments, six years and twenty seven 
daye. 

Four annual payments, elght years and forty-rix 


days. 
Six annual payments, twelve yeare and forty one 
aye. 
Nineteen annual payments, thirty yoare and «hue 


| 
| 
| 
days. 
Five annual payments, tem yeare and thisty ela 
dred and sixty one days. 


All Profite Equaitably Divided annnally among the | 
Insured on the Contribution Ilan, aflurding an An 
nua Dividend to Voltey Holdeta ranging from 
Thirty to Seventy per cemt, of the premium, 


WM. H. GRAVES, General Agent. 








S10 A MONTH SALAMY PAID Fou 

agents, male and female; business new, 
ple seant and permanent. Address, enclosing % cent 
stamp, ©. L. Van Alien & Co.. 171 Broadway, New 
Yor’ 6” Aleo example of another article, which 
retaile at $2.00, sent for 0 cta« myin | 


’ Pe! » How MADE FROM 
\ INEGAR.. fer, Wine, Molasses or | 
Sorghum ip i0 hours, without uelipg drove, For cir 
culare, address F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, « rom 
well, Conn wuy?l ly 


*HEE! Pek! PREE! 20 Photograph. | 
of distinvulebed menu and beaatiful women 

mailed for 25 cents, of samp of “Olor two stomps 

Address LLU. THORNTON, 





Addres+ Box ®1, Bethalty, lis. 


mart>4o Hotoken, New Jerecy 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
320 Walnut Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
leblaly 


| 
| 
THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, | 


Magnifying 500 times, matied for Cunt. Tunas 
4 oy Address F. FP. BOWEN, 
jedT uf 


Box 220, Borton, Mara. 
GENTS WANTED. 675 TO $2300 
per month sure, and no rink We want toc 
age a good agent in every county in the f 
& and Canadar to eel! oar Feeriastiag Ta 
tent White Ware Clothes Lines, Warrant od 
to lact a lifetime and never rust. Fort par 
theulare to agcnt*, addreee the AMP A 
WIKRE CO. 74 William St, New York of 06 
earborn St, Chicago, Lil. y wit 





ADY AGENTS WANTEDin vn: ty and 


4 town in th: ULoited Statee and ¢ at 
*“T he 5 ee, of Lady'® Companiot at rt 
required by every female youls ¢ make trom 
| $5 to gi0 a day. Send for cireutar Manama De 
Vor Smprese Manufacturing Co 


New York city 


Agents! Read This! 


We will Pay Agents « Salary of 620 


per week ani pou a ow @ iat cotmn 


sion, tu el our new an! oul itu ’ o 
Address M. WAGNEM & ©, Marchal), Mich 
my wom 

TESESM ELD, oe te a gallo mh tructions 85 

\ cen, A dr oe Box 14, Port De yor't, Md 

jy? Sama 


of couarer, eomething 
| for it, bat we are eatiefied that by your eyetem of ad 


LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Axes, Shevels, Saws, Ac... 
No. 118 Water Street 

Virrencnae, Va, Dec, &, 

Merers, Gino, P. Rowe. & Co 
tientlemen: One yoar ago with mach hesitation 
we gave you an adverticomont for one of your Lieta 
of One Handred to pa ra very ehort time there 
after we anhewitating!y added two more Lists of One 

Hundred poppers 

But «a short time elapsed before we were lnquired of 
on every cide for “Colbarn« Patent Med Jac ew o..” 
proving to ue that your plan of Liete had reached the 





| very pactics to whom we wanted to introduce the new 
patent Ax 
The year having pow pearly gone by, we cannot 
bot be llewe your eyetem of advertising by Liste of 
Local Vapors” te juet the kind of advertieing we 
want, and we today torward you an order etl! adding 
one more List of One Hundred papers, making the 
number now altogether four (4) Lieta of Ooo Hun 


dred (100) local papers 

The more we talk with newapaper agents and ef! 
tore’ ayvente the more eatiefied we are that the arrange 
ment we have made with you l* preferable to apy we 
have evet heard of The merit of the Au iteelf hae 
to do with the great de mand 
vettiving by “Liste” we bave accompliehed tn one 
year what would have off oartly taken Gas Ove yrare 
tu accomplinh " 


Mew pre 
Livi tNcoTtT & BAKEWELL. 


We believe ther wnever been an advertising com 
tract viven outin > e York city for which the com 
petition » t+ for the one which wae award 
edusein Ss ptemh claet by PTL Drake & Co They 
had alto male apy ten tothe pablishere direct in 
all casea Thetr lb tter etates the rerull 

Orsew ror Uo Dmawe & Co. 4 
ew Youn, Sept. bt, Dee ' 

Joeere Ciro © Mowers at whrark how, NY 

‘ lis mipared your figures with w 
fu * t ay+trlee and mh 
ike t , from put re direct, fon 

rhe nteot tl niation Birt od 
Ma ’ od them ratief sa 
ey re ae given in letter of 
‘ ‘ > oy the advertiecom t © appeor 

1! cary dela You ' fot he 
ame ‘ Forty the Ne tm! Seven 
il 1} seventy lx Dolare and Teent 
‘ i) ‘ ret with the termes ys 
j ! ‘ very tery i 

ro it DEAKE & Ce 
s Ih ft On VE rAGk CTROULAR wt 
sit t t a lheusand ‘“ 
pref A ’ +4, hand pr . 
shy , * et mach va 
mation ont tul advertieiug, tr t ut 
tans Ahir 
‘ar > 1D an ‘ 
GEO. PL. ROWELL & CO., 
Aclvertising Avents, 


Ne. 10 Park Hew, %. ¥- 
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By some happy fortune I was not rea wick 


That was « thing to be proud of 1 had not 
always escaped before If there is one 
thing in the world that wil] make » man pe- 





culiarly and insufferably self conceited, it is 
to have his stomach behave iteeif the first 
day et sea, when nearly all his comrades aie 
are whew Boon, a venerable foesil, shawled 
to the chin, and bendaged like a mummy, 
appeared at the door of the after deck 
house, and the next lurch of the ship shot 
him into my arms. I said: 

“Good moruing, sir, It's a fine day.” 

He put bie hand on his stoma h and said, 
“Oh, my!" and then staggered away and 
fell over the coop of a sky light. 

Presently another old gentleman was pro 
mony from the same door with great vio 


eves, I anid: 

“Calm yourself, sir 
It is w fine day, sir.” 

He also put hie hand on his stomach and | 
said, Oh, my!" and reeled away 

In a little while another veteran was dir 
charged abruptly from the same door, claw 
ing at the air fora saving eupport. I said: | 

**Good morning, wir, It in a fine day for 
pleasuring. You were about to say 

* Oh, my |" 

I thought so. I anticipated Aim, anyhow 
I stayed there and wae bombarded with old 
gentlemen for an hour, perhaps, and all i} 
got out of any of them was" OA, my!” 

I went away, then, in a thoughtfal mood 
I eaid, this is a yood pleasure excursion 
like it, The passengers are not garrulous, 
but still they are sociable, I like thore old 
people, but somehow om | all seem to have 
the ‘Oh, my,” rather ba | 

I knew what wae the matter with them 
They were seasick, And I was glad of it 
We all like to see people seasick when we 
are not, ourselves, Playing whist by the 
cabin lamps when it is ee oy outside in 
pleasant; walking the quarter-deck in the 
moonlight is pleasant; emoking in the breexy 
foretop is pleasant, when one is not efraid 
to go up there; but these are all feeble and 
common place compared with the joy of 
seeing people suffering the miseries of sea 
sickness — Mark Twain's lgrim's Progress 


there is no hurry. 


A Ceunscientions Nan. 

During the freshet on the Wabash, where 
the flat country on both sides of the river 
was inundated by the rising water, it be 
came necessary for thore in the way to ens 
cape to the mountaina—the mounds that 
were probably made by the Indians for that 
purpose, A party of fugitives, on their way 
to a place of safety, overtook a man in a) 
covered wagon, with a apan of horses, stand 
ing still in the roal, the water nearly up to 
the hubs of his wheels, and fast rising He 
wae vitting with aemall book in one hand, 
and a whip in the other, reading a line loud, 
and then laying onthe whip. They stopped | 
a moment to listen, attracted by the man's 
curious conduct, and were surprised to hear 
him read 

* The wicked aball be turned into hell!" 
(eut)—giving a frightful emphasie to the 
word “Whoso believeth not shall be 
damned!" —(eut) “Tow can ye escape 
the damnation of bell ¥'  (eut); and many 
more of the same character, yelling the em 
pharized words at the top of bis lungs 

Wondering at bis conduct, the fugitives 
asked what he meant, ‘ Why," said he, 1 
am a Methodist minister, and restrained 
from «wearing, but these horses were bought | 
in a region where they were accustomed to 
hear euch language, and Lam endeavoring 
to come as near as possible, conscientiously, 
in order to induce them to move, but Tin 

Here he consulted hia book, leaving his | 
hearers to imagine what he sought to give 
enphasia to, bis hopelessness of making | 
them stira peg 


A NreRO philosopher, to whom meat was 
& rare blessing, one day found in bis trap a 
fine rabbit He took him out alive, held 
him under his arm, patted him, and began 
to speculate on bis qualities, “Oh! how | 
berry fat! De fattest Leber did see! Let 
us see bow me cook him! Me roast him 
Me roast him! No, he #o berry fat, he 
lowe all dle fat. Me fry him! Ab! he no 
berry fat, he fry himself! Golly, how fat 
he be. Den me stew him.” The thought 
of the savory stew made the negro forret 
himself, and in spreading out the feast to 
the imagination, his arm relaxed, when off 
hopped the rabbit, and squatting at a good 
ly chstance, eyed bis late owner with great 
composure The negro knew there was an 
end of the matter, so summoning all his phi 
benme phy he thus addressed the rablat: ** You 
long-eared, white - whiskered, red-eyed rat, 


you not so berry fat, arter all!" | 
! 





Alsent A gentleman called to sree a} 
lady, and was told that she was out, al 
though he waw the lady's head reflected in 
a mirror placed opposite to the open door 


(me hour after he met the lady at the house 
of a friend, and observed *T called at 
your house just now, but did not have the 
pleasure of peeing you.” ‘1 am very sorry, 


bat | had to gu out in great haste,” was the 
reply ‘In such great haste, madam, that 
I suppose you left your head behind you, as 
T saw it in the glans.” “It is very p> le, 
for I aw so absent.” 

A ConstTitetTionan Junper A Western 
Justice ordered a witness to‘ come up and 
be sworn.” Me was informed that the per 


eon was deaf and dumb 

“1 don't eare,” said the Ju re, passion 
ately, *' whether he is or not Ilere is the 
Constitution of the United States before 
me It guarantees to every man the right 
of speech, and so long as I have the honor 
of a seat on this bench it shall not be vio 
lated or invaded. What the Consatution 
guarantees to a man I'm bound he shall 
have." 


A SPELL Two frien tle taking a walk on 
a turnpike leading out from Baltimore, were 
passing a mile-stene inecribed 2M to B 





* Poor B “aaid one of them, ‘a queer 
place for 4 grave, aed a mean sort of a stone 
to mark it “Why, it's a mile stone, 
man’ sad the other, innocently  ** Is it, 


indeed? If *2 M.’ don't epell tom), 1 should 
like to know what it does spell '" 


A Bit Verorv.—A fond father the 
other day wishing to form an alliance be- 
tween his stupid son and a fine young lady 
of his acquaintance, sent him to fer mother | 
with the following note -—* Dear madam 
Allow me to present my Bill for your ac- 
ceptance.” The lady sent the spooney back 
to his father with the following reply :— 
“ Dear sir: Your Bill is vetoed.” 


| work should be done 





A CLOSE SHAVE. 


Bannen.—' No! Can't shave yer!" 
Asuman.—" Why not? 
Bannen,.—'' Oh, yea, that's all very well 


where!" 


You've just been a-shavin' a atreet-aweeper.” 


; but, yer know, one must draw a line some- 











A Tath with the Girls about Heuse- 
heeping. 

My dear girls will you listen to a little ad- 
vice on housekeeping, even if it is given by 
an old woman’ May be you don't have as 
many odd thoughts about such things an I 
had when a child. It seemed to me there 
was a great mystery about it, that a know!l- 
edge of it was gradually imparted to us as 
we grew older, without any effort on the 
part of the receiver; and, as my childish | 
memory was so poor, | often wondered how 
it was that our dear mother should always 
keepa supply of bread just as we wanted it 
(and auch good bread too'y, how she could 
think to fill the cake jar that we emptied so 


| often, besides making a great variety of pre- 


serves, and other good things that suited 
our appetites so well, It seemed to argue 
so much forethought and knowledge on her 
part that we often wondered how it would 
seem to be grown, keep house, and have so 
much to do, plan out, and think about, I 
have had to learn life's lessons atep by step, 
and to wade through its cares and troubles, | 
I advise you to learn as much as possible | 
while you are still under a mother's eye, #0 | 
that when you assume the care of a house, | 
it may be with a perfect knowledge of all its | 
requirements, 

In these days of personal independence, it 
is wo very difficult to get servants who are 
really help, that it is very important for the 
mistress of the house to know how all its 
In nine cases out of 
ten, she muat do it herself if she wanta it 
properly done. There responsibilities fall 
with a crushing weight on an inexperienced 
head, while one who has been accustomed 


always to attend tosuch things regards them | 
only in the light of pleasant duties. You | 


will probably all be housekeepers if you live, 
and you must begin now, and see how the 
plain every-day work is done. It all seems 


very simple, while your mother, or may be | 


Hridget, is doing it, but take hold and see 
how you can do it yours lf, All the fine 
theories in the world will not perfect you 
without practice, 

You will find that there are many things 
that you think you know all about, but when 
you try to do them, you will have to anak 
**dear mother.” I think there is a two-fold 
blessing that attends our early efforts to 
learn, and help others, In the first place 
we lighten the burdens of a parent, perhaps 
overtasked, and, secondly, we acquire know- 
ledge that will be a benefit in all after-life. 
One of the brightest memories of my early 
home is, that my beloved father (long since 


lealled to a heavenly rest), whenever he 


wanted a garment mended, used always to 
ask me to do it for him, although I was not 
an only daughter, And many times since, 
when I have had a great deal to do, I have 
thanked « dear mother for early teaching me. 

So remember all the small things, as well 
ax the large; mending is just as important 
as making; and good bread, good butter, 
and well cooked meats and vegetables, are 
more important than an extra fine dinner or 
a splendid supper on great occasions, 1 cer- 
tainly wish you to have a good education, as 
regards book learning, yet I am desirous 
that you may also know all about house 
keeping, #0 that you may understand how to 
do, in the best and eamest way, everything 
you may be called to do as a wife 
profit by the few hints I have given, you 
will thank me at some future day, when 
your bousehold knowledge will enable you 
to direct with ease a family who will rise up 
and call you bleased.— American Agricul- 
turvat 


Simplicity in Eimgtish Drees, 
In the families of many of the nobility 


land gentry of England, possessing an an 


nual income which of itself would be an 
ample fortune, there is greater economy of 


lress and more simplicity in the furnishing | 


of the dwelling than there is in many of the 
houses of our citizens, who are barely able 


to supply the daily wants of their families | 


by the closest attention to their business 
A friend of ours who sojourned, not long 
since, several months in the vicinity of some 
of the wealthy landed aristocracy of Eng- 
land, whose ample rent rolle would have 
warranted a high style of fashion, was sur- 
prised at the simplicity of manners prac- 
ticed. Servants are much more numerous 
than with us, but the ladies made more ac- 
count of one silk dress than would be thought 
bere of a doren. They were generally 
clothed in good substantial stuffs; a display 
of fine clothing and jewelry was reserved 
for great occasions. The furniture of the 
mansion, instead of being turned oat of 
doors every few years for more fashionable 
siyles, was the same which the ancestors of 
the families for several generations had pos- 
sessed; substantial and in excellent preser- 
vation, but plain and without any preten- 
tions toelegance. Even the carpets on many 
suites of parlors had been on the floors for 
forty yeara, and were expected to do service 
for another half century, — Hzchange paper. 





(# What should a young man carry with 
him when calling upon his affianced ! 
fection in his heart, perfection in hie man- 
ners, and confectionery in bis pockets. 


If you | 


PURE AIR. 
BY DR, J. 1, MANAFORD, 

An adult needa about ten cubic feet of air 
asa regular supply for each minute of his 
existence, and the supply is so abundant 
that one may claim this amount; yet think 
of our public assemblies. To what extent 


| do architects and builders have reference to 


ventilation in the construction of church 
edifices, halls, school houses, etc.’ 

A small church edifice, forty feet in length 
by twenty-five feet wide and fifteen high, will 
contain fifteen theusand cubic feet of air. 
An audience of about two hundred persons 
may be seated in such a room, On the sup- 
position that no fresh air is supplied, that 
amount will last just seven and a half 
minutes. A larger edifice, eighty feet by 
fifty and twenty feet in height, will contain 
eighty thousand cubic fect of air. An au- 


| dience of eight bundred persons can have 


pure air from the original supply for just 
ten minutes! It is a very easy matter to 


| make similar calculations a | larger 
i 


houses and correspondingly larger audiences, 

Our school-rooms are by no means what 
they should be in this respect. And let it 
be remembered that the occupants of such 
rooms are young, at a particularly impressi- 
| ble period when they have special need of 
| all the invigoration at our command, While 
| the bones of the chest are soft and pliable, 
| while they may either become enlarged or 
| contractec , it is a matter of vital impor- 
tance that the conditions of health and 


vigor shall be made as favorable as porsible. 





The Highways of Life. 

All grooves, social as well as mental, may 
be regarded as the macadamized roads of 
life. In travelling along them we must be 
content to miss variety and adventure, not go 
out of our way to look at picturesque scenery, 
and aim more at getting to our journey's 
| end with despatch than at enjoying ourselves 
jon the way. But without some such recog- 

nized highways it is difficult to see how the 

world could go on, To the majority of man- 
| kind, liberty to form opinions and establish 
modes of life for themselves would be an in- 
tolerable burden, They are no mere equal 
to such a task than to dnd their way across 
an untravelled ceuntry by the sole aid of 
the pole star. So we find settled forms for 
our reception into life and departure from 
it, for courtship and marriage, even for 
amusements; and each part in the drama 
has to be played according to its own tradi- 
tions, and in its appropriate stage costume. 
That immense groove, for instance, the 
**season,” with its hackneyed routine of 
dinner parties and balls and *‘ at homes,” 
may not impress an outaider with much ad- 
miration; but in bringing certain classes of 
society together, and keeping the common 
standard of tone and manner up to the mark, 
its results are unquestionably beneficial. 
After all, we must be born, and make love, 
and marry, and entertain our friends, and 
at the last die somehow, and to have fashion 
settled beforehand is a great saving of time 
and energy. Nor is it difficult for a man of 
adequate calibre to sit sufficiently loose to 
all these observances to be able to resist 
their yoke, if they chance to become incon- 
veniently oppressive, and easily and grace- 
fully emancipate himself and ** go the road 
| of his own will.” 








Use Plain Woerds. 
A clergyman, while composing a sermon, 
| made use of the words ** ostentatious man.” 
, Throwing down his pen, he wished to satisfy 
himself before he proceeded, as to whether 
a great portion of his congregation might 
; comprehend the meaning of these words, 
avd he alopted the following method of 
proof :—Ringing his bell, his footman ap- 
peared, and was addressed by his master. 
* What do you conceive to be implied by 
| on ostentatious man?” ‘* An ostentatious 
| man’ said Thomas, “why, sir, I should 
jaay a rfect gentieman.” * Very good,” 
observed the vicar; ** send Ellis, the coach- 
man, here.” ** Ellis,” anid the vicar, ** what 
| do you imagine an ostentatious man to be ’"’ 
| ‘An ostentatious man, sir,” said Ellis; 
| why, I should say an ostentatious man 
meant, saving your presence, a very jolly 


| 


| fellow.” Itis hardly necessary to add that 
the vicar substituted a ambiguous 
word. 








AGRICULTURAL, 


Califernia Grapes 


Letters reach California from dealers in 
New York, making inquiries in regard to 
the best fruit growing popes, ane the best 
fruit grown. he Bulletin jes to some 
of these questions, and says the first grapes 
make their appearance from the Ist to the 
15th of July, selling from nine cents to 


three and four cents a pound, gold rates, at | dished, pour a little cream round it, if pre- 


wholeraling at ten cents, indeed, it has 
sometimes retailed as low as three cents. 
The Mission grape bears packing well, and 
is found in the market as late as mber. 
Ot the choicest varieties from foreign cut- 
tings, the Black Hamburg, Rose of Peru, 
and Muscat of Alexandria ripen earliest, ap- 
pearing in market from the 15th to the 20th 
of August, and lasting till winter. They 





are such 
| mere luscious, as those which retail from 
$1 to $3 a pound. They wholesale from 
| twenty to six cents per pound for the Ham- 


| burg and Rose, and forty to eight cénts for | 


| the Muscat. The Queen of Nice and the 
Ist of September, are peculiarly large and 
handsome grapes, of a wive red color, make 
a splendid show on the table, and keep re- 
markably well, by reason of their tough 
skins. Indeed, nearly all the best foreign 
varieties are good table grapes, and good 
keepers. The two sorta last named whole- 
sale at forty cents at first, and get down 
to eight cents in the fullness of the sea- 
son. 


Pruning Tomatecs. 

It in stated that gardeners in France cut 
off the stem of the tomato plants down to 
the first cluster of flowers which appears on 
them, thus impelling the sap into the buds 
below the cluster, which pushes up vigor- 
ously, producing another cluster of flowers. 
When these are visible, the branch to which 
they belong is also topped down to the level ; 
and this done five times successively. By 
this means the plants become stout dwarf 
bushes, not over eighteen inches high. In 
order to prevent them from falling over, 
sticks or strings are stretched horizontally 
along the rows, so as to keep the plants 
erect. In addition to this, all the laterals 
that have no flowers whatseever are nipped 
off. In this way the ripe sap is directed 
into the fruit, which acquires beauty, size, 
and excellence, unattainable by other means. 





The Largest English Farm. 

The largest farm in England consists of 
three thousand acres, and Telenes to a man 
with the Yankee name of Samuel Jones. In 
its cultivation he follows the ‘‘ four course” 
system, the whole extent of the farm being 
divided into four great crops—750 acres of 
wheat, 750 to barley and oats, 750 to seeds, 
beans, peas, etc,, and 750 to roots, His live 
stock is valued as follows: Sheep $35,000, 
horses $15,000, bullocks $12,000, pigs $2,500. 
The oil cake and corn purchased annually 
amounts to $20,000, and artificial fertilizers 
about $8,000. The entire cost of manure, 
in various forms used, annually costs about 
$15,000. Sheep are claimed as the most 
profitable stock he keeps, from which are 
realized about $20,000 a year. His income 
from the whole farm, though not stated, can 
be little lees than $50,000 per annum. 

Grease Youn WHeELs.—‘‘Some persons 
may not be aware,” says Hieover in his work, 
Bipeds and Quadrupeds, ‘ that the trifling 
neglect of a pair of wheels being compara- 
tively dry or well greased will cause twenty 
miles to take far more work out of a horse 
than forty would in the latter case; yet 
wheels absolutely screaming from dryness 
are often seen and heard attached to carts 
and wagons; and thus would the brute in 
human form let them scream till he had fin- 
ished his journey’s end or his day's work, 
though his horses were drawing, from such 
cause, at least one ton in four of resistance 
more than they would if the defect were 
attended to.” 





To MANAGE A REARING Horse.—When- 
ever you perceive a horse's inclination to 
rear, separate your reins ard prepare for 
him. The instant he is about to rise, slacken 
one hand and bend or twist his head with 
the other, keeping your hands low. This 
bending compels fim to move a hind leg, 
and of necessity brings his fore feet down. 
Instantly twist him completely round two 
or three times, which will confuse him very 
much, and completely throw him off his 
guard. The moment you have finished 
twisting him round, place his head in the 
direction you wish to proceed, apply the 
spurs and he will not fail to go forward. 

WATERING Horses Witnovut Srorrrna. 
—A Jersey genius has invented a device for 
watering horses when travelling or at work, 
by which their thirst may be assuaged with- 
out stopping. It appears to be more par- 
ticularly designed for the benefit of the 
draught animals or city street cara, The 
bit of the bridal or head-stall is made hol- 
low, and has attached to it a flexible tube 
connected with a tank carried in or on the 
vehicle, By pulling a string the water is 
caused to flow into the bit, and thence 
through a suitable orifice into the horse's 
mouth. 





AnTs’ Nests Nn GARDENS.—A correspon- 
dent informs the American Entomologist 
that by burying a few sliced onions in ants’ 
nests he has caused them to abandon their 
quarters. The same paper learns from bor- 
ticulturists, that two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of kerosene poured into the holes in 
their nests will produce the same effect. 


‘RECEIPTS. 


WHORTLEBERRY PuDDING.—Three eggs 
well beaten, four ounces of flour, one pint 
of milk, one quart of berries, a little salt; 
boil an hour and a half, and serve with white 
sauce. Tie the pudding bag loose. 

Ick-CREAM.—Two quarts of milk, four 
eggs, three-quarters of a pound of white 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of maizena, and a 
little salt. Boil the milk with the salt for 
two or three minutes in a tin pail set in a 
kettle of water. Remove it from the fire 











and stir in the maizena dissolved in a |'ttle 
cold milk, then the sugar, and lastly the 
exg*. Stir it constantly for two or three 
minutes to keep the eggs from cooking. Add 
the flavoring extract just before freezing. 
Lorn oF VEAL.—This is best larded. 
Have every joint thoroughly cut, and be- 
tween each one lay a slice of salt pork; 
roast a fine brown, and so that the upper 
sides of the pork will be crisp; baste often; 
season with pepper; the pork will make it | 
sufficiently salt. 
_ SaGo JELLY.—A teacupful of sago, boiled | 
in three pints and a half of water till ready. 
When cold, add half a pint of saspbersy | 
syrup. Pour it into a shape which has been | 





| wholesale. These are early Sweetwaters ; | 


| they last but a short time, and will hardly 
bear 


rinsed in cold water, and let it stand until it 
is sufficiently set to turn out well) When 


ferred. 
ArrLe Piqvue.—Peel and stew some ap- 


transportation, The Mission grape, | ples, but do not let them break. Plage | 


Af- sometimes called the California grape—long | them in a glass dish half full of syrup. and | 
the most abundant and popular kind—ap- | pat a sles of currant-jelly on “ 


top of 


| pears in the market about the Ist of August, | each apple. j 


THE RIDDLE. 





Enigma, 
I am com of 77 letters, 
My 4, 14, » Ve 66, 26, 34, 46, 75, 20, is an 
animal. 





rapes, in short, only larger and | 


Flaming Tokay, which come on about the | 


My 8, 1, 36, 19, 25, 43, 54, 74, 16, is a 
flower. 

My 13, 18, 24, 5, 38, 72, 6, 30, 45, is a mine- 
ral 


My 17, 22, 87, 11, 41, 2, 55, 31, 70, 15, is o 
bird. 
My 27, 51, 1, 9, 3, G4, 82, 50, 40, 23, is « 


flower. 
| My 39, *, 41, 54, 12, 44, 58, 63, 69, 4, is an 
anim 
| My 42, 71, 24, 21, 8, 76, 60 is ao sail vessel. 
My 52, vy 41, 48, 44, 10, 89, 6, 16, 59, is 
a 
My 57, 18, 47, 33, 61, 65, 35, 68, is a bird. 
My 62, 9, 26, 49, 53, 37, 20, 3, 46, 15, 8, 25, 
| 36, isa t. 
My 77, 67, 56, 54, 61, 35, 73, 71, 11, 2, is o 
mineral. 
yd whole is a proverb. ISOLA. 
id 


field, Pa. 





Riddle. 


My Ist is in time but not in place, 
My 2nd is in hand but not in face; 
My 3rd is in blue but not in pink, 
My 4th is in wonder but not in think; 
My 5th is in du but not in pit, 
My 6th isin but not in sit; 
My 7th is in lance but not in spear, 
My 8th is in wolf but not in deer; 
My 9th is in rug but not in mat 
My 10th is in sharp but not in flat; 
My 11th is in gentile but not in Jew, 
My 12th is in false but not in true; 
My 13th is in card but not in —_, 
My 14th is in iron but not in tin; 
My 15th is in crime but not in sin. 

My whole is one of the best stories ever 
published in the Post. CHRISTINE. 





Mathematical Prebicem. 


A board rests on a fence 5 feet high, and 
has one end on the ground. A fly sits on the 
board 3 feet from the lower end. If the end 
on the ground be slid out from the fence, 
what curve will the iy describe ? 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

Mc Kean, Erie Co., Pa. 

&@™ An answer is requested. 





Prebiem. 


Three brothers, A, B, and C, held among 
them $1,760 in different amounts, which 
they agreed to divide equally. The first 
gave one-half of his in equal shares to the 
others; the second gave one-third the 
amount he then had to the other two; and 
the third gave $160 to each of the others, 
They then found that each had a third of 
the whole sum. What had each at first ? 

W. H. MORROW. 

Irwin Station, Pa. 

t@ An answer is requested. 





Prebiem. 


Required—the area of an elliptical piece 
of ground of which the transverse axis is 16,08 
chains, and the conjugate axis 9,72 chains. 

FR NCIS M. PRIEST. 
ty An answer is requested, 





Cenundrums. 


tw” Why is slaughtered beef like a 
drum? Ans.—DBecause it is knocked on the 
head. 

G3” Why isa retired oculist like an in- 
land revenue officer? Ans.—Because he is 
an ex-eyesman. 

¢@ When do your teeth usurp the func- 
tions of the tongue? Ans.—When they are 
chattering. 





Answers te Last. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA— 


** His sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country’ cause.” 


RIDDLE—Hampton Hider. 





Answers to Diagignosco's PROBLEM of 
June 12th—5 times—W. Hoover, J. Scott, 
F. M, Priest. 4 times—W. J. Barrett, J. 8. 
Phebus, and Jennie. 

Answers to F. M. Priest’s PROBLEM of 
same date—11.2 plus feet—F. M. Priest. 
10 feet—J. Scott. 6 feet 2 inches—J. 8. 
Phebus. 

Auswers to W. H. Morrow's PROBLEM of 
June 19th—3,377 ounces of gold, 783 ounces 
of silver—W. H. Morrow, W. B. Mullin, J. 
Scott, W. Hoover. Gold 702, silver 298—J. 
8. Phebus. 

Answers to W. Hoover's PROBLEM of 
same date—The probability 2755-7567—W. 
Hoover, J. Scott. The probability is one- 
half—W. J. Barrett. 

Answers to A. Martin's PROBLEM of June 
26th—438-95—A. Martin, and W. J. Barrett. 
24-95—W. Hoover. 





BLANC-MANGE.—Weigh half a pound of 
broken-up loaf-sugar of the best quality. 
On one of the pieces rub off the yellow rind 
of a large lemon. Then powder all the 
sugar, and mix with it a pint of rich cream, 
the juice of the lemon, and half a pint (not 
less) of Madeira or Sherry. Stir the mixture 
very bard, till all the articles are thoroughly 





amalgamated. Then stir in, gradually, a 
second pint of cream. Put into a small 
saucepan an ounce of the best isinglass, with 
one gill (or two common-sized eyo year 
of cold water. Set the pan over hot coals, 
and boil it till the isinglass is completely 
dissolved, and not the smallest lump re- 
maining. Frequently, while boiling, stir it 
down to the bottom, taking care not to let 
it scorch. When the melted isinglass has 
become lukewarm, stir it gradually into the 
mixture of other ingredients, and then give 
the whole a hard stirring. ve ready two 
or three white-ware moulds, that have just 
been dipped and rinsed in cold water. Fill 
them with the mixture, and set them imme- 
diately on ice, and in about two hours (or 





perhaps more) the blanc-mange will be con- 
i Do not remove it from the ice till 
perfectly firm. Dip the moulds for a mo- 
ment in lukewarm water, then turn out the 
cream on glass dishes. 
MiLpDEW.—Lemon-juice mixed with salt 
powdered starch and soft-soap, and applied 
with a brush, is good to remove mildew. 


| After the application is made, the article 
| must be kept on the grass till the stain 


comes out. 





ta” Never fancy a woman's esteem for 
your character equal to ber admiration of 
your whiskers—if you happen to have & 
nice pair. 
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